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General Mills 


announces the 


“Betty Chocken Search. 


for the American 
Homemaker of 
‘Tomorrow 


1956-57 


A national program to call attention to the importance of 
schools in American society and to assist them in their 


all-important work of building in young women a deeper 


appreciation and understanding of the home as it affects our 
society and economy; to emphasize through a sound 
scholarship award program the personal qualities and sense of 


values necessary to successful homemaking; to select for 


scholarships girls who are representative of these qualities. 


More than 256,000 senior girls in over 10,000 public, private, and 
parochial high schools participated in last year’s Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills 
is again offering the opportunities of this educational program to 
the nation’s young women in 1957. 

The Betty Crocker Search has won the praise of educators as 
an outstanding project in behalf of American youth, schools, and 
the home. It is planned to help both teachers and students without 
adding a burden to school programs. 


Rewards: 

Four National Scholarships, totaling 

94 Additional Scholarships, totaling . 

Two scholarship winners in every state and the District of ‘Columbia. 


Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of State and 
D.C. Homemakers of Tomorrow. Educational tours of national historic 
shrines for 49 state and D.C. representatives and their teacher advisers. 
Educational aids for teachers of ALL SUBJECTS. Plus other tan- 
gible and intangible rewards for individuals and schools. 
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National Advisory Committee 


Maras. Dorotuy Dyer 
Past President, National Council on 
Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Wymonp J. Exrenxroox 
Principal, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado 
Dr. Paut E. Evicker 


Exec. Secretary, Nat’l Assn. of Secondary: 
School rincipals, Washington, D. tC. 
Mr. Vinci. Frampton 
Principal, Bell High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Mary C. Gites 
Principal, William acon Taft 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Exizaseta Sweeney Hersert 
Past President, American Home Economics 
Association, New York, New York 
Dr. Mary E. Meape 
Principal, Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 
Dr. Wituiam C. MENNINGER 
General Secretary, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Mr. R. B. Norman 
Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
A ilo, Texas 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout 
President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Georce SHatruck 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 


The Catholic saee ity of America 


D.C. 
Mrs. Mary Marx jo set 
Director, Division of Home Economics, 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Pror. Letiria Watsu 
Head, Home Economics Education Dept. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
re Peart A. WANAMAKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
Mr. James C. Wricut 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Des Moines, lowa 


You can enroll 
your school now 


If you have not received an enroll- 
ment form and full information, 
please write Betty Crocker Search, 
400 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All enrollments must be 
postmarked by October 31, 1956. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this ac- 
tivity on the Approved List of National 
Contests and Activities for 1956-57. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard —because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people —and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common. 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 
or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 


First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 
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Soviet Education 


Witu1AM _ BenTon’s article, “Soviet 
Education,” in the May 1956 JouRNAL, 
does an excellent job of informing us 
about the educational situation in the 
USSR today. 

It seems to me, however, that his 
recommendations of what we in the 
United States should do does not place 
enough emphasis on the core of our 
problem: how to train young men and 
women for leadership roles in the tech- 
nical world. It is in the elementary 
and secondary schools that talents are 
discovered and fostered, that habits 
and ideals are initiated and developed. 

Now is the time that we need an ex- 
cellent teacher in every classroom so 
that we can identify the young people 
who have talent and help them to de- 
velop it. Whether it takes millions or 

(Continued on page 334) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1957 EA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 11-17, 
“Schools for a Strong America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, inside 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, page 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, nages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthl susert June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NEA Journat goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding Journat, $5; including other pub- 
lications in addition to JourNnaL, $10; life 
membership, $150. Single copies of JouRNAL, 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Octo- 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at ba ae 
ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
aamaaa 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings pie $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNaAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. . 
aS $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to Journat and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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Mie NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Portland Convention 


& NEA delegates want more services from their national 
organization, and they are willing to pay for them. This 
was the consensus of 350 discussion circles which met as 
part of the 9ith annual meeting of the NEA in Portland, 
Oregon, July 1-6. The groups had studied the program of 
increased services and leadership offered by the NEA Board 
of Directors. The proposed new program was presented 
to the delegates by a committee of NEA leaders consisting 
of William O'Donnell (New Mexico), chairman; Hazel 
Blanchard (California) ; James A. Cullen (New York) ; 
Loucse Phillips (Missouri) ; and Lois Rogers (Arizona). 


An increase in 
mended by all of 


NEA membership dues was recom- 
the discussion which 
had about 10 participants. Every circle recommended higher 
dues in order to finance additional field services, intensi- 


fied 


groups, cach of 


legislative cfforts, greater stress on lay relations, 
stronger professional devclopment and welfare, and in- 
crcases in research, communications, and instructional serv- 
ices. The discussion circles called for increased service to 
higher cducation, with emphasis on institutions for teacher 


education. 


After thoro discussion of Association problems and goals, 
nine out of 10 of the discussion circles specifically recom- 
mended annual $10. The 350 then sent 
representatives to an all-day workshop under the leadership 
of George Decr, NEA director for Louisiana. Later, a 
summary of the reports was presented to the Representative 
Assembly by Sarah Caldwell, teacher from Akron, Ohio, 
and former NEA president. “July 4, 1956, has become a 
day of significance in NEA history,” she said. “No greater 
honor could be paid to our national holiday than for it to 
have marked the day when the duly clected representatives 
of the NEA’s 660,000 members torthrightly faced the prob- 
lems—and opportunities—of planning 
financing a program worthy of the membership.” 


dues of circles 


adequately and 


Official action on a dues increase will be taken next 
summer. A proposed revision of the NEA Bylaws was sub- 
mitted by the Board of Directors at Portland. After a 
delay of one year to allow for thoro consideration by all 
members of the Association, an official vote will be taken 
at the NEA centennial convention in Philadelphia. 


& Resolutions approved by the NEA Representative 
Assembly at Portland called for “a beginning salary of at 
least $4500 for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree including 
specific preparation for teaching and a salary of at least 
$10,000 for a teacher with a master’s degree and 15 years 


of teaching experience. 


The delegates made news as they recommended the ini- 
tiation of a study, by competent legal counsel, of the im- 
plications tor the pro.cssion Oo: a proposed amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution dealing with equal rights for men and 
women. They reatiirmed NEA’s interest in international 
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understanding and called for “active support of and par- 
ticipation in the United Nations, UNrsco, and the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” 


After careful consideration of conflicting points of 
view regarding racial integration in the schools, the As- 
sembly reaffirmed the position it had taken in 1955: “It is 
the conviction of the Association that all problems of in- 
tegration in our schools are capable of solution at the state 
and local levels by citizens of intelligence, saneness, and 
reasonableness working together in the interests of national 
unity for the common good of all.” 


Legislative Developments 


& Federal assistance for school construction was defeated 
in the 84th Congress on July 5. By a vote of 221 to 194, 
the House of Representatives voted against HR 7535, the 
Kelley bill, to which the controversial amendment by Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-N. Y.) had been added by a vote of 


225 to 192 (For details, see page 363 of this issue). 


& The Library Services bill, HR 2840, became Public 
Law 597 on June 19, when President Eisenhower affixed 
his signature. Sponsored by Rep. Edith Green (D-Oreg.), 
the new law sects up a five-ycar program of federal grants 
to the states for the improvcment of library services in rural 
federal 


areas. It authorizes 


million 
annually. The initial appropriation, for the current. fiscal 


year, came to $2,050,000. 


grants up to $7.5 


Support for the bill came from the American Library 
Association, the NEA, and other interested organizations 
The 1955 NEA Representative Assembly had adopted a 


strong resolution urging passage of the bill 


& The national school-lunch program has been given 


an increase of $16.7 million over last 


total 
federal appropriation of $100 million. As in the past, state 


must contribute $3 for 


year for a 


dollar of federal 
funds, which will be paid out ‘on the basis of the number 
of children between the ages of 5 and 17 


avencies cVcry 
inclusive, and 


the need tor assistance in the state as indicated by the 
relation of the per-capita income in the United States to 
the per-capita income in the state, 


Department of Agriculture. 


according to the U.S. 


This grant-in-aid program 1s administered by state de- 


partments of cducation in accordance with agreements 
between them and the Department of Agriculture. The 
school-lunch program last ycar provided approximately 1.8 
billion meals, served to more than 10 million children in 


56,000 participating schools. 


& A 1957 budget of $5 million has becn approved for 
the U. S. Otince of Education. The President had requested 
$6 million as compared to about $3 million for the previous 
year. With the support of the NEA, a final compromise, 
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including funds for cooperative research, was approved by 
both houses of Congress amid warnings against expanding 
the research program too rapidly at the possible expense 


of the agency's regular functions. 


& Congress, on the third day before adjournment, agreed 


to “an act to extend until June 30, 1958, the programs of 


financial assistance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by federal activities under the pro- 
Public % 


The legislation 


Laws 815 and 874, 
NEA 


assistance and responsibility embodied 


visions of Sist Congress. 


which has continues the 


corer ral 


bill. 


support, 
ONCE pt ot 


in last year 


Awards and Honors 


& School Bell Awards for distinguished service in the in- 
crpretation of cducation during the past year were made 
for the first time on July 4, during the NEA convention 
in Portland, Robert E. McKay, chairman of the 
and president of the National School 


NEA, fol- 


Oregon. 
selection 
Publi 


lowing awa 


commiuttce 


Relations Association, announced the 


] 
rd ree iprents: 


@ Associated Press, for a special 16-page “Back to 
School” supplement, edited by Herman Allen and distrib- 
uted to its 1750 member newspapers. 


Bea 
television 


Fred W. 


@ Columbia Broadcasting System, for Ballots at 
Creek: An Educational We 
report, produced by Edward R. 
Friendly. 


fern, a 90-minute 


Murrow and 


@ Look, for the 16-page article, “What Is a Teacher 
written by George B. 
Charlotte Brooks. 


Leonard, Jr., with photographs by 


@ Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, for compre- 
radio and TV White 
Education. Hawkins, 


hensive 


coverage of the House 


Conference on Gordon educational 


director, planned the programs. 


Cosponsors of these awards arc the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations, National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, NEA, National School Boards Association, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


Television 


& Youth Wants To Know, weekly pancl presentation on 
NBC’s television network, 1s now affliated with the NEA. 
Starting with the July 22 telecast, NEA is cooperating with 
Theodore Granik, producer of the program, and helping 
in the selection of student panels. The program, shown on 
Sundays at 2:30 P.M. EST and originating in Washington, 
D. C., marks the Association's first regular participation 
in a nationwide television program. 


& More than 150 TV stations will participate in the na- 
tionwide TV premiére of A Desk for Billie, scheduled for 
the weck of September 16-23. State and local associations 
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have made arrangements for the showing of this first fea- 
ture-length movie produced jointly by the NEA and its 
athliated state associations. Details of the presentations 
will be announced in local newspapers. 


Faces, Figures, and Findings 


& Samuel Miller Brownell, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, announced his resignation, effective September 1, 
to become superintendent of schools in Detroit at a reported 
salary of $30,000, The commissionership pays $14,800, and 
Dr. Brownell implicd that his decision was based on 
financial considerations, 


& July 25 marked the end of the World War II pro- 
gram of cducation and training for veterans under Public 
346, the so-called GI bill. More than 7,800,000 
veterans—-one out of every two who served in World War 


Law 


I]- received benefits under the program during its 12 years 


ot operation. 


© School supervision and the teaching of mathematics 
were the two main topics of the 19th International Con- 
ference on Public Education, held in Geneva in July. The 
International Bureau of Education and UNESCO sent invi- 
tations to more than 80 countries. A summary of the world- 
wide conference reports will be published in the /n/er- 
national Yearbook of Education 1956. Leader of the US. 
delegation was Finis E. Engleman, new executive secretary 
of the of School 


NEA. 


American Association Administrators, 


Higher Education 


& Recent increases in the number of American institu- 
tions of higher learning are reported in volumes 


American 


twin 


issued by the American Council on Education. 


Universities and Colleges lists 969 accredited colleges and 
universitics, an increase of 72 over the preceding compila- 
1952 


tion in American Junior Colleges lists 531, repre- 
J fe) 


senting an increase of 51. 


Graduate students, reports the ACE study, have increased 
from less than 6000 in 1900 to nearly 300,000 in 1954, 


Former ASCD Leader Dies 


& Ruth Cunningham, formerly executive secretary of 
NEA’s Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, died on July 2. At the time of her death, Dr. 
Cunningham was professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


NEA Membership 


> Membership reached a new high of 659,190 on May 
31, 1956. 


There were 3543 new life members enrolled during 
April, May, June, and July, including 806 who signed up 
at the Portland convention, a new convention record, ac- 
cording to R. B. Marston, director of membership. The 
list will be carried in the October NEA JouRNAL. 
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including funds for cooperative research, was approved by 
both houses of Congress amid warnings against expanding 
the research program too. rapidly at the possible expense 
of the agency’s regular functions. 


® Congress, on the third day before adjournment, agreed 
to “‘an act to extend until June 30, 1958, the programs of 
financial assistance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by federal activities under the pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Congress. .. .” 
The legislation, which has NEA support, continues the 
concept of federal assistance and responsibility embodied 
in last year's bill. 


Awards and Honors 


® School Bell Awards for distinguished service in the in- 
terpretation of education during the past year were made 
for the first time on July 4, during the NEA convention 
in Portland, Oregon. Robert E. McKay, chairman of the 
selection committee and president of the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, announced the fol- 
lowing award recipients: 


@ Associated Press, for a special 16-page “Back to 
School” supplement, edited by Herman Allen and distrib- 
uted to its 1750 member newspapers. 


© Columbia Broadcasting System, for Ballots at Bear 
Creek: An Educational Western, a 90-minute television 
report, produced by Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. 
Friendly. 


@ Look, for the 16-page article, “What Is a Teacher?” 
written by George B. Leonard, Jr., with photographs by 
Charlotte Brooks. 


@ Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, for compre- 
hensive radio and TV coverage of the White House 
Conference on Education. Gordon Hawkins, educational 
director, planned the programs. 


Cosponsors of these awards are the Council of Chief 
State School .Officers, National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations, National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, NEA, National School Boards Association, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


Television 


> Youth Wants To Know, weekly panel econ on 
NBC's television network, is now affiliated with the NEA. 
Starting with the July 22 telecast, NEA is cooperating with 
Theodore Granik, producer of the ‘program, and helping 
in the selection of student panels. The program, shown on 
Sundays at 2:30 P.M. EsT and originating in Washington, 
D. C., marks the Association's first regular participation 
in a nationwide television program. 


> More than 150 TV stations will participate in the na- 


tionwide TV of A Desk for Billie, scheduled for 
the week of t 16-23. State and local associations 
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tations to more than 80 countries. A summary of the world. | 
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national Yearbook of Education 1956. Leader of the U.S) 
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of the American Association of School Bewucccsicy: 
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RESERVE 4 


proved by a Distinguished oy 0 W fy J 
EDITORIAL BOARD ——— wee 
An Editorial Board of distinguished educators, for 1956-57 isa = 





















whose Chairman is Irene F. Cypher, Ph. D., s @ 

Associate Professor of Education, New York g ze 
Ge: Save erorreed Gane mares ig More than 50,000 school teachers are | » 

Visual Training films. For your convenience, : . é = 

the Beard has related cach film te specific sub- using IVT films. The supply of prints is | g B 

ject areas, in the chart below. limited and in all fairness we must accept x e 

bookings in the order of their receipt. You S ca 

will be accorded DATED PRIORITY if you e 8 

will make your advance reservations for the g Fy 

entire school year now. Check off ALL the B® 2 

films you would like to have on FREE loan ge & 





using the convenient coupon below. 










Fe 







SELECT THE FILMS YOU WANT GRADE APPEALED TO | CONVENIENT RESERVATION FORM 
FROM THE LIST BELOW AND SUBJECT AREA FILL-IN AND MAIL TODAY 


| 
RS hi 
+ /'s 
Please send me the IVT free-loan 16 mm sound | 
JOURNEY TO GANANA LAND = 21 mins. Color. films whose numbers I have checked below, for | 
riage saggy been end Saas Eawean 400 showing on the dates indicated, and confirm these 
Gale qutnere. a the come tins tells the reservations at once. I agree to pay actual parcel | 
history of the banana from planting to arrival post charges of films to and from your nearest 
on your students’ tables. exchange. | 


2 ACHIEVEMENT IN STEEL 27 mins. Color. 
Fascinating tour of a giant steel plant where Check boxes | Date Desired | Alternate Date | Leave Blank 
raw ore is converted into metal for everything 
from pins te battleships. 
3 IF THE SHOE FITS. 15 mins. Color. 
In beovtiful Fig atthe —: ger sag ao on 
agra a rn shoe factory. 
They will learn about the 200 intricate oper- 
ations required to turn a piece of leather hide 
ao oe aan and they will be im- 
pressed by the standards of craftsmanship 
which are maintained. 
4 THE DANGER LINE 18 mins. 
Will show your students how correct walking 
habits improve posture and health. In this hu- ~ 
morous, instructive film they will alse learn 
about growing feet and the importance of 
wearing properly fitting shoes. 
5 BETWEEN THE LINES 22 mins. 
The fascinating story of the development of 
handwriting from the hieroglyphics and pic- 
ture writing of ancient times to today’s modern 
fountain pen. 5 Dan oh Sarat A ce Se tae eek a shh Bal | 
6 reeaged acviey " vageeen If films requested are not available on either dates 
Will give your students on insight into the given above, a5 we give von A, first available dates? 
subject of transportation. Shows America’s (Please check) #4 
most populer toy — electric trains. Closeups 
show latest models, how they are made and | 
how they work. 
Present SEMestEr CREB..00...cccreccrercccersccssrsvosecesconcscgeosorscoceseccesoees 
INSIDE MIDDLE AMERICA 21 mins. Color. | 
7 Middle aeikc delat ‘siniés ‘teak ahem Next semester starts ...........0000..ccccccsrosercscssssossccsesrssveccsessseassonse 
at asdl ae Georets ceuatiedea ss Go C Shall we substitute if film | 
economy and industry. not available as requested? 
8 AIR ADVENTURE TO EUROPE 30 mins. Color. | 
An unforgettable tour of European cultural and 
historical highlights, and how it could provide 
credits toward college degrees. 


(Please clip coupon on dotted lines) 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17,N.Y. ~ SP9 
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TITLE (0 Principal [) Audio-Visual Director [) Teacher | 
9 LETTER TO A PILOT 30 mins. 
Behind the scenes pla of 
fight. More ere the voter. Hh eseie aa SES nuG Uneccwsursssswasceeecswestscéscovesenntees | 
contribute to the comfort and safety of 
Passen 
nies BID 5: 5 sksa-snsnccutpisnonaaiondy sstgliibn stokes | 


INSTITUTE 


VISUAL TRAINING, INC. UNE. énstonaseuniotancti ZONE.....STATE.......... 


40 EAST 49th STREET Is your School ELEMENTARY [] or SECONDARY [] 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y 
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“Now _| can 
AFFORD "TO 


“TRAVEL 
ABROAD ce 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 


Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the Pan Am “‘Pay-Later’”’ 
Plan . . . pay 10% down, the 
balance in up to 20 monthly in- 
stalments. What’s more, 2-week 
Excursion Fares start October 1* 
and Family Fares begin Novem- 
ber 1 to Europe. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
N.Y. 


*Subject to government approval 


—_i=-=4>—. 


Paw AWVERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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(Continued from page 330) 
billions of dollars, in state or federal 
funds, we must act. 

—GERALD JAGGERS, associate professor, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. 


MR. BENTON’s suggestion for thou- 
sands of scholarships and fellowships is 
the best solution, and it is imperative 
that we do something soon. 

—GERALD W. CRON, principal, Fair- 
mount Elementary School, Wichita, 
Kans. 


“The Big Wheel Runs by Faith” 


I’ve been inspired to write to you by 
James M. Spinning’s “The Big Wheel 
Runs by Faith,” in the May JourRNAL. 

Last September, after 15 years of 
marriage, mothering two daughters, 
and keeping house, I “refreshed” my 
teaching credentials and started teach- 
ing high-school English. 

Each month I have had faltering 
moments; but before I had the chance 
to raise serious doubts as to what I was 
trying to do, along would come a copy 
of the NEA Journa.. Such reinforce- 
ment of motivation and ideals! Thank 
you for helping me, in Mr. Spinning’s 
words, “to stand up straight and tall 
and say with pride, ‘I’m a teacher.’” 

—BARBARA PANNWITT, Evanston, IIl. 


Pet Cover Is Pet Cover 


ON THE contents page of the May 
JouRNAL you invited comments on the 
cover illustrations for 1955-56, 

I liked them. They spoke so realisti- 
cally. When I saw the April cover, I 
couldn’t help thinking of my fifth- 
grade nephew who frequently returns 
from a camping trip with snakes and 
other creeping and hopping things 
that little boys delight in. 

—ZORA ELLIS, Talladega, Ala. 


Even my kindergarten children en- 
joyed the picture of the pet show. 
They wished they could find a snake 
to try out on me, even tho they already 
had learned by experience that mice, 
toads, worms, and bugs cause no excite- 
ment. 

I hope we can have another series of 
illustrations as interesting as these. 

—MARY FERN MYERS, Gothenburg, 
Nebr. 


But... 


I FEEL that this year’s covers are far 
below the quality which should char- 
acterize a national education magazine. 
I see no reason why the JOURNAL 
should champion mediocrity in any 
form. Perhaps it is the fault of people 
like me who have not written in to 
complain before this. 

—MARY LEATH THOMAS, art super- 
visor, Athens (Ga.) city schools. 


NEW VOTERS 


Last spring, a bright young ma. 
tron from NEA headquarters be. 
came a United States citizen. She 
had been in this country for five 
years and six months. Only days 
after her arrival in this country 
from Jamaica, she had made official 
declaration of her intention to be- 
come a citizen of this country. 

But before the courts would ac 
cept her... 

Before she could happily relin- 
quish her alien-registration card . ., 

Before she could have the awe. 
inspiring privilege of swearing that 
she would “absolutely and entirely 
renounce and abjure all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty .. .” 
that she would “support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America . . .” 

Before she could so swear and re- 
ceive a certificate that she would 
frame and her children would treas- 
ure— 

Before these things could hap- 
pen, she had to fulfil the five-year 
residence requirement and demon- 
strate her knowledge of American 
history and governmental structure 
by passing an examination. 

Small wonder that her naturali- 
zation ceremony was a time of fes- 
tivity and exaltation! 

Each year over two million na- 
tive-born citizens reach their ma 
jority. How can we give them the 
same sense of swelling pride when 
the mantle of honor and responsi- 
bility descends upon them? 

Citizenship Day on September 17 
offers teachers the opportunity to 
call special attention to the priv- 
ileges and duties of citizenship. 

Observe Citizenship Day 1956 in 
your classroom and in your com- 
munity. And start planning now 
for a really memorable Citizenship 
Day 1957. 

One step can be to obtain from 
the Government Printing Office the 
materials used by candidates for 
naturalization. (See page 389.) 

Many communities have set up 
recognition ceremonies for new 
voters, and some have even estab- 
lished study groups for young pedo » 
ple who are about to become voters. 

Start now, and you can do this in 
your community in 1957. 

—NEA Citizenship Committee. 
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It is with dignity and purpose, that THE A. 
N. PALMER CO. has supplied our nation’s 
schools for over fifty years. Now, in keeping 
with that trend, we proudly present new 
materials for young America. 


e Cursive Textbooks 
e Manuscript Textbooks 


e Correlated Materials 


READING 
FOR MEANING 


by W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman 


READING FOR MEANING is a remedial 
reading series, consisting of 9 workbooks, 
one per grade, for grades 4-12. Each unit in 
the 24-unit workbooks consists of a reading 
selection and objective testing and practice 
section. READING FOR MEANING is the 


simplest, most effective way to improvement 





e Fountain Pens 


of speed and comprehension in reading. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION— 


OR FREE CATALOG 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


902 S. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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AN UNUSUAL AND IMPORTANT NEW FILM FROM CORONET 


“The Soviet Union" 


The Land and the People 


Here is a striking photographic 
survey of this vast and important 
country. With skill and imagination 
Coronet has succeeded in selecting 
from thousands of feet of existing 
film a complete and well-organized 
overview of the Soviet Union. 


For geography students from the 
intermediate grades to senior high 
school the film shows: the vast size 
of the Soviet Union; the diversity of 
its population, resources, land, and 
climate; a visualization of the dif- 
ferences between the four basic 
regions in the Soviet Union; its de- 
velopment from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation; and the organ- 
ization and goals of its government. 


W. R. McConnell, Ph.D., Professor 
of Geography, Emeritus, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, served as 
Educational Collaborator for the film 
and added materially to its value by 
drawing liberally on his first-hand 
knowledge of the Soviet Union. The 
film is 1% reels in length and is 
available in black-and-white only. 


New CORONET Releases 


1. Transportation: America’s Inland Waterways 


(Grades 4-12) 
2. India and Pakistan: Lands and Peoples 


ote. 4-12) 
3. Life in — Lands (Eskimo Village) 


a ) 
4. Eyes: Their Structure and Care (Grades 7-12) 
5. Teeth: Their comin mi and Care (Grades 7-12) 


6. C Geography of Ameri 
(Grades 4-12) % bite 
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CORONET BUILDING 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
“1 am interested in ar- 
ranging for preview of 


new Coronet Film indi- Ne 
cated. 


© Check here, if you 
wish latest complete list 
of Coronet Films includ- A 
ing descriptions of all 
films mentioned above. 


ols 


School or Organizati 


CORONET FILMS ["} Bem send me without charge a preview print of 
DEPARTMENT “The Soviet Union.” If : tee we can seriously 
consider purchase of this film. 

interested in possible rental of this film. Please 
me list of authorized Coronet Film Libraries. 
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One teacher plus DITTO"equals more teachers 


Welcome help for teacher shortage 


The teacher shortage threatens to become worse. The 
mounting birth rate promises to increase school en- 
rollment tremendously. Even with increased state and 
federal funds, there is still a grave question of whether 
trained teachers can be turned out fast enough to 
meet the probable demand. 

DITTO and DITTO Workbooks provide an immediate 
and practical way of easing the teacher shortage. 


Together they cut the time required for lesson plan- 
ning and preparation—give the teachers more time to 
teach—free teachers for actual classroom instruction 
—virtually add more teachers to your staff. 

And together they boost teacher morale—give your 
teachers more time for themselves—more time for 
self improvement—more time for relaxation—more 
time for doing the things they want to do. 


For help in easing the teacher shortage. 


=== MAIL COUPON NOW mony 


DITTO, Incorporated 


3320 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
® 


Without obligation, please: 


C Send Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type 


School Duplicator. 


© Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Work- 


book Lessons. 
O Arrange DITTO Demonstration for me. 


Name 
School 
Address 


D FOR SCHOOL USE... PRICES TO FIT 
rine boshig eee So aoe TION OF . . . Post oe 
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“4 nv here is your desk. .. .” I 

had no house with a number 
no street, no town, no state. But 
somehow the free public school had 
provided for me a desk. The desk 
was not simply a thing of wood and 
yarnish fastened to the floor of a 
drabbish little 1930 schoolroom. It 
was a symbol. It stood for my 
chance to participate in the world 
of “real people.” 

As a child of migrants, I had 
thought of ‘real people” as those 
who lived in houses, who had towns 
and obviously some kind of rela- 
tionship to one another which was 
unknown in the hobo jungles. It 


Mrs. Davis is a writer, editor, and 
lecturer. The NEA centennial film, A 
Desk for Billie, is based on Mrs. Davis’ 
childhood experiences. The movie, 
which is a full-length feature in color, 
illustrates the powerful impact of edu- 
cation on an individual. It had its 
ed performance at the Port- 

convention. For information on 
obtaining the film, write to the NEA. 


DESK FOR BILLIE" 


was the “‘social’’ quality I sensed in 
the existence of towns, churches, lLi- 
braries, parks. 

I had longed to be a part of such 
a community and had tried to find 
some avenue by which I might 
enter. To me, then, entering school 
and having a desk of my own 
among the desks of children from 
houses had a deep significance. 


However, it is not only the so- 
called underprivileged child who 
longs to be a part of “real life,” 
and it is not for the homeless child 
alone to yearn, tho unaware, for 
a place where he belongs. 

Each child comes to school much 
as 1 did; almost as much as ], 
walking into a new world. And 
perhaps, even more than I, he 
feels his separateness. Now, away 
from home and family, he is an 
individual. The great problem, 
which I saw clearly because of my 


situation but which is just as real 
in conscious or unconscious form in 
every case, is this: How will I make 
out as an individual on my own, in 
this world of other people where 
I have the opportunity but also 
the responsibility of being myself? 
Here each child comes as I did 
with a somewhat paradoxical de- 
sire: to be an individual and yet to 
belong to the group. I desired the 
opportunity to be a separate per- 
son, not a transient or migrant or, 
gypsy. But at the same time 1 
longed to be accepted by a group 
with whom I could be an equal. 
My first day at school led me to 
believe that these desired ends 
might be within reach. A situation 
more appropriate for my needs 


could scarcely be imagined. There 
was a desk just for me, and my 
place was closely related to the 
places occupied by others. | 
Everything was ordered, matter- 


BILLIE DAVIS 





of-fact. I was sick of emotional 
outbursts and purposeless journeys 
where you flipped a coin to decide 
which direction to go. Everything 
was in order, not because of a 
machine-like routine, but because 
the teacher was following the best 
procedure in each instance. 


Arter that I entered many 
schools, and always I appreciated 
the efficient quality in teachers. 
There were some who let me know 
the class was crowded and. won- 
dered out loud where to place me. 
There were some who told me 
bluntly to “sit over there.” But 
most of them received me with a 
’ business-like air that was somehow 
also warm. Most of them used 
some variation of those magic 


Billie Davis, 


words which gave me immediate 
status: “Here is your desk.” 

I met some teachers who had 
real genius for making strangers 
feel comfortable. They didn’t put 
on a superficial sparkle and try to 
practice tricks of child psychology. 
They made me feel that I was ac- 
cepted as a person, and they did 
it by taking the time and effort 
and thought to know a little of 
what was me. 

I remember a day in English. We 
were to give oral reports describ- 
ing and explaining in detail the 
action involved in some household 
task. The list of topics given in the 
book included ironing a handker- 
chief, mowing a lawn, scrubbing 
the porch, drying dishes. There was 
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not one activity which I could have 
described from experience. 

Whether or not she had the mi- 
grant children in mind specifically, 
this teacher displayed intelligence 
and imagination by asking the 
class to make additions to the list. 
I suggested “making and caring for 
a campfire” and then added as a 
sudden inspiration, “on vacations.” 
The teacher wrote it on the board 
and declared it a fine topic in- 
deed. “Many forest fires result be- 
cause we do not properly care for 
campfires,” she said. 

My topic had been the desperate 
suggestion of a little camper who 
did not understand the mechanics 
of life in houses. Suddenly the 
teacher had elevated it to a posi- 
tion of great importance in the 
world of real people. 


On oTHeER occasions, my experi- 
ences were made to be an_ asset 
rather than a liability as teachers 
asked me to tell something of my 
travels. In some cases, they made 
me seem an asset to the class, and 
the children, who otherwise might 
have ignored or openly scorned me, 
gathered about to ask questions. 

Once I came to a new school just 
before the pupils were to present 
their traditional spring festival. 
There was to be singing, dancing, 
music, bright costunies. Of course, 
I felt left out. All the girls in my 
class were to be dressed as fairies 
and do what they called a “wreath 
drill.” They hopped about to 
music, holding wreaths of flowers 
in various positions. 

They had been practicing with 
cardboard and wire wreaths. The 
problem of how to make wreaths 
for the actual performance had not 
been solved until I came to school 
with a little basket for the teacher. 
Its handle was of twisted willows. 
For this “real” teacher here shone a 
glowing opportunity. She could 
have me help make wreaths and 
thus include me in the festival. 

No one who has forgotten the 
sweet sharp thrill of childhood 
triumph can understand how I felt 
the day I made willow wreaths 
with the teacher. She introduced 
me at the program, too. Again a 
teacher had found me for myself 
with something especially mine to 
offer and had helped me be what 


the textbook says schools ought to’ 
help pupils to be:‘‘a contributing 
member of my society.” 


THEN there was the matter of my 
name. My name was a source of 
constant embarrassment. Billie.’ 
Usually they spelled it Billy, and I 
was afraid to argue. “Is that a nick- | 
name?” “Your real name?” “I guess 
they wanted’ a boy.” (giggle) | 
“What a strange name for a girl.” 7 
Of course, many youngsters whether | 
rich or poor have shared the em- 
barrassment of unusual or com- 7 
mon names. : 

A child’s name is-part of himself, 
What is said of the name applies 7 
to his person. Once I decided to} 
change my name. I made up my} 
mind that when I entered a new § 
school, I would give a new name. It 
had to be a name for which Billie 7 
could be the nickname, as some- | 
one might hear me called Billie. It 
had to be feminine, too. Very femi- — 
nine. Names ending in “a” seemed 7 
especially feminine to me: Wanda, ~ 
Anita, Julia, Linda. Finally I de- 
cided upon “Willanetta”! 

Besides being a “boy’s name,” | 
my name was also common. I re- 
member once a teacher sighed, “An- 
other Billy. Isn’t there anything © 
else we can call you?” 

But another teacher took the op- 
posite viewpoint. She seemed to 
think there was some virtue at- 
tached to having several pupils with 
names alike. “Well,” she said with 
a smile, “this makes us_ three 
Billys. Also we have three Marys 
and two Jims in our class!” Then 
she introduced the other Billys and 
seated me beside one of the Marys. 


Or course I can speak only for 
myself with certainty. But always 
in the autumn when I see the chil- 
dren go with that first-day-of-school 
look toward the schoolhouse I feel 
a certain kinship. 

I think I know a little of what 
is inside them. And I hope they 
find a teacher who understands the 
significance of this venture into a 
world where each will be, in a 
special new way, a real person. I 
think I can share with each of them 
a little of that response when a 
voice that is somehow warm and 
cool at the same time says, “Here 
is your place.” + # 
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NY assumption that most of to- 
A aay’ children and youth are 
going to the dogs is a serious mis- 
take. Nearly two-thirds of a group 
of 4270 representative classroom 


teachers say that real _trouble- 
makers account for fewer than 1 
in. 100 pupils. Almost 95% of the 
4270 teachers describe the boys and 
girls in their classes as exceptionally 
or reasonably well-behaved. 


Teacher Opinion Studied 


The above facts and the many 
others reported in this article come 
from the April 1956 NEA Research 
Bulletin, “Teacher Opinion on 
Pupil Behavior, 1955-56.” (50¢.) 

In recent years nearly everyone 
has had his say about child be- 
havior. But our more than a mil- 
lion public-school teachers have 

Dr. Lambert, previously associate di- 

rector of the NEA Research Division, 

is the newly appointed director. He 
replaces Frank W. Hubbard, who is 


now assistant executive secretary for 
ation services, NEA. 
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said surprisingly little on the sub- 
ject, despite the fact that they 
spend more time with young pco- 
ple and probably know them bet- 
ter than does any other group. The 
NEA Research Division and the 
NEA Defense Commission thought 
it was high time the nation’s teach- 
ers had their say. p 
These agencies of the NEA de- 
veloped a comprehensive question- 
naire which was mailed last De- 
cember to a stratified sampling of 
classroom teachers. The sampling 
represented in the right propor- 
tions both urban and rural teach- 
ers; elementary-, junior high-, and 
senior high-school teachers; large 
cities, medium-sized cities, and 
small villages and towns; and New 
England, the Far West, and other 
geographic regions. All the states 
were represented in the returns. 


Behavior as a W hole 


Altho the study identified trouble 
spots and serious conditions in 
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many types of schools and com- 
munities, the great majority of chil- 
dren and youth are not juvenile 
delinquents, in the opinion of their 
teachers. 

For example, 29% of the teach- 
ers said none of their pupils were 
trouble-makers. An additional 35% 
said less than 1% of their pupils 
were trouble-makers. Only 5% re- 
ported a_ high proportion of 
trouble-makers—as many as 1 in 
every 10 pupils, or about 3 in a 
class of 30. . 

In answer to another question, 
34%, of the teachers described their 
pupils as exceptionally well-be- 
haved; an additional 61% described 
their pupils as reasonably well-be- 
haved. The remaining 5% of the 
teachers apparently have lots of 
trouble. A little over 4% of all 
teachers said their ‘pupils (as a 
group) misbehaved frequently and 
were often difficult to handle, and 
a little less than 1% said theirs 
misbehaved very frequently and 
were almost always difficult to 
handle. 

Most of the respondents said 
conditions in their communities 
were not nearly as bad as the im- 
pression conveyed by newspapers, 
movies, and other mediums of mass 
communication. Actually, 64% of 
the respondents said not nearly as 
bad, and 28% said not quite as 
bad. Worth noting, however, is the 
fact that 7% said conditions in 
their communities were fully as 
bad, and 1% said conditions were 
worse. 

A most promising set of responses 
came from the question: How 
are children and youth in your 
community behaving on Halloween 
as compared with the way they 
used to behave? Altho 9% of the 
teachers said they had noted no 
change, those who thought be- 
havior was improving outnumbered 
15 to 1 those who thought it was 
getting worse. 

In recent years the police, 
schools, churches, service clubs, and 
many other groups have combined 
forces in a large-scale cooperative 
effort designed to get boys and girls 
off the streets and to direct their 
attention to beneficial activities. 
Undoubtedly, such cooperation has 
yielded tangible results. The an- 
swers to this question prove that 
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problems of behavior are not in- 
solvable provided enough people 
are willing to put forth enough 
effort. 


Acts of Physical Violence 


In the past few years there have 
been many widely publicized ac- 
counts of pupils’ acts of physical 
violence against teachers. Yet, it is 
difficult to tell whether, over the 
country as a whole, such revolts 
against authority are becoming 
more prevalent or whether those 
that occur are more widely publi- 
cized. 

Altho there are no earlier figures 
with which to make comparisons, 
the present study did attempt to 
assess the prevalence of such acts 
during the year 1955-56. The fol- 
lowing were the questions asked 
and the results obtained on this 
problem: 

During the past 12 months has 
any act of physical violence against 
a faculty member been committed 
by a pupil or pupils attending your 
school? Yes answers were obtained 
from 14% of the urban teachers, 
7% of the rural teachers, and 11% 
of all teachers. 

During the past 12 months has 
any act of physical violence against 
YOU been committed by a pupil 
or pupils attending your school? 
Of the urban teachers, 1.8% said 
yes; of the rural teachers, 1.4%; 
of all teachers, 1.6%. 

Have you EVER been subject to 
such an attack by a pupil since you 
began teaching? Thirteen percent 
of the urban teachers, 8% of 
the rural teachers, and 11% of all 
teachers said yes. 

Should the figures just reported 
be interpreted as an alarming or 
exceedingly serious situation? The 
NEA Research Division does not 
know; comparable figures are not 
available for any year. Perhaps if 
the same questions are asked 5 to 
10 years from now, it may be pos- 
sible to establish a trend. 

In an opinion-type question, 
however, 14% of the teachers in 
this study thought that acts of 
physical violence against teachers 
were occurring less frequently than 
10 years ago, as compared with 9%, 
who thought they were occurring 
more frequently. The majority said 
no such acts had occurred in their 


professional experience either then 
or now. 

The data did make one thing 
clear: Acts of physical violence 
against classroom teachers are a 
more serious problem in urban 
areas than in rural areas. 


Size Factor Versus Trouble 


Sheer bigness of the educational 
enterprise and trouble with pupils 
seem to go hand in hand. Teach- 
ers in big school districts, in big 
schools, and with big classes re- 
ported significantly more trouble 
with pupils than teachers in small 
school districts, in small schools, 
and with small classes. This was 
one of the clearest and most defi- 
nite findings that have come out of 
this study. 

Teachers in school districts con- 
taining 1 million or more people 
reported almost 214 times as many 
trouble-makers per classroom as 
teachers in school districts contain- 
ing fewer than 5000. The percent 
of teachers reporting that they had 
been struck by a pupil within the 
past 12 months was almost 314 
times as large in school districts 
containing 500,000 or more people 
as in school districts containing 
2500 to 5000. 

The story was much the same 
for large schools as compared with 
small schools. Of the teachers work- 
ing in schools with enrolments of 
1500 or more, only 18% said they 
had no trouble-makers in_ their 
classes. The corresponding percent 
in schools with enrolments of 500 
to 750 pupils was 27; in schools 
with enrolments under 100, it was 
44. 

Size of class appeared to have an 
equally strong effect on the way 
the teachers responded. Of the ele- 
mentary-school teachers with 45 


A Student Se a 


THE best way to create the 
ideal situation in a classroom is 
to gain the liking and respect of: 
the students. To accomplish this, 
the teacher should have a sense 
of humor and be a sincere friend 
to the students. 


—DAvip BUTT, Los Angeles. 
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or more in their class, only 21% 
reported they had no trouble-mak. 
ers; of those with fewer than 25 


in their class, almost one-half had 
no trouble-makers. 
large a proportion of elementary- 
school teachers with small classes 
as with large classes described their 
pupils as exceptionally well-be. 
haved as a group. 

Class size had an equally strong 


effect at the secondary-school level, ” 


Forty-five percent of the secondary- 
school teachers said their largest 
class was the most difficult to man- 
age; 20% said their second largest 
class was the most difficult; 14% 
said their third largest class. Few 
teachers said their smallest classes 
were the most difficult to manage. 


Age and Experience of Teachers 


Up to a certain point, the older 
the teacher is and the more class- 
room experience he has had, the 
less trouble he has with pupils. For 
example, 2.2% of the teachers un- 
der 25 years of age reported an act 
of physical violence against them 
during the past 12 months. The 
corresponding percent of those 30 
to 39 vears of age was 1.8; of those 
40 to 49, only 1.1. 

But when teachers are between 
50 and 65 years old and have ac 
quired 25 years of experience, their 
discipline problems increase. Con- 
tinuing the figures reported in the 
preceding paragraph, 1.8% of the 
teachers 50 years of age and older 
reported an-act of physical violence 
against themselves. 

The following figures show how 
teaching experience affected the 
answers of teachers. Of the_teach- 
ers teaching their first year, only 
16% reported no trouble-makers 
in their classes. Of those who had 
taught 20 to 24 years, over twice as 
many (36%) reported no trouble- 
makers. However, of those with 25 
to 29 years of experience the per- 
cent drops to 29% and for those 
with 30 or more years to 28%. 


Communities and Homes 


The types of communities and 
homes in which children live have 
a tremendous impact on their be- 
havior in school. 

The question of whether an act 
of physical violence had been com- 
mitted against a member of the 
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faculty of their school within the 

t year was answered yes by only 
7% of the teachers in schools lo- 
ated in entirely residential neigh- 
porhoods. Affirmative answers, how- 
ever, were obtained from 12% of 
those who described their school 
neighborhoods as mostly residen- 
tial but with some business or in- 
dustry and from 21% of those who 
gid their school neighborhoods 
were at least half business or in- 
dustrial. 

The quality of housing and gen- 
gal living conditions in school 
neighborhoods had an even more 
pronounced effect. The percents of 
teachers reporting that someone’ in 
their schools had been struck by a 
pupil during the past 12 months 
were only 8 in _ neighborhoods 
where living conditions were very 
good and only 9 in neighborhoods 
where living conditions were above 
average. The corresponding per- 
cent in neighborhoods classed as 
below average was 20 and in slum 
areas, 48. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, 
teachers thought pupil behavior in 
high-income neighborhoods was 
little if any better than in average- 
or low-income neighborhoods. In 
both high- and average-income 
neighborhoods, 34°% of the teachers 
reported their pupils exceptionally 
well behaved; 32% of the teachers 
in low-income neighborhoods so re- 
ported their pupils. 

One clear-cut relationship identi- 
fied in this study was between the 
quality of pupil behavior and the 
degree to which parents are will- 
ing to cooperate with the school in 
solving behavior problems involv- 
ing their own children. From all 
appearances, close parent-teacher 
teamwork offers one of the best 
solutions to school discipline prob- 
lems. 

Of the teachers working in 
neighborhoods where parents al- 
most always cooperate on disci- 
pline problems, 49% described 
their pupils as exceptionally well- 
behaved, and 44% said they had 
no trouble-makers in their classes. 
In neighborhoods where teachers 
said parents hardly ever cooper- 
ated, only 8% described their pu- 
ils as exceptionally well-behaved 
and only 8% said their classes were 
free of trouble-makers. 


A Student Says... 


THERE are many approaches 
to good discipline in the class- 
room. Teachers have to feel 
their way and decide which ap- 
proach to use. 

A teacher who is sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare and fu- 
ture of his students is well-liked 
and has few disciplinary prob- 
lems. 


—SYLVIA HEADY, Los Angeles. 


Programs of Recreation 


Do good programs of recreation 
result in better pupil behavior? 
The survey indicates they do. 

Eight times as large a proportion 
of teachers in communities where 
recreational programs are very 
poor, as in communities where 
recreational programs are very 
good, said the pupils they taught 
misbehaved very frequently and 
were almost always difficult to han- 
dle. Almost 214 times as many 
teachers in communities with very 
poor programs, as in communities 
with very good programs, said at 
least 10% of their pupils were trou- 
ble-makers. (Ten percent is a high 
proportion of trouble-makers; the 
group as a whole reported a me- 
dian of less than 1%.) 

The reader may be interested to 
know that the teachers rated their 
communities’ recreation programs 
as follows: very good—12%, good 
—48%, poor—30%, very poor—10°%,. 


Intelligence of Pupils 


Do less intelligent children cause 
more trouble in school than do in- 
telligent children? Yes, according 
to the survey. 

Four and one-half times as many 
classroom teachers in schools where 
pupils on the whole are below av- 
erage in intelligence as in schools 
where pupils are above average 
said they had been subjected to 
physical violence during the past 
year. The proportion of teachers 
describing their pupils as excep- 
tionally well-behaved was 414 
times as large in schools with stu- 
dents who have above-average IQs 
as in schools whose students have 
below-average IQs. The percent 
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of teachers reporting no trouble- 
makers in their classes was over 
three times as large in the former 
schools as in the latter. 


Corporal Punishment 


Whether public-school teachers 
should have the authority to ad- 
minister corporal punishment is. a 
debatable issue—among educators 
as well as among parents and other 
laymen. Some classroom teachers 
want this authority and some do 
not. Some who have it never use 
it. Some who do not have it want 
it but say they seldom if ever would 
use it. 

Forty-six percent of the class- 
room teachers said they had au- 
thority to whip their pupils. Al- 
most three-fourths said the princi- 
pals of their schools had this au- 
thority. 

Such authority, however, varies 
widely from one size of school dis- 
trict to another. In the largest ur- 
ban school districts, those with 
populations of 1 million or more, 
only 5% of the teachers had the 
authority to administer corporal 
punishment. In the smallest urban 
districts (those with populations of 
2500 to 5000), 56°% had this au- 
thority; in rural districts, 66%. 

It is interesting to note that 30%, 
of all junior high-school teachers 
and even 22% of all senior high- 
school teachers said they had the 
authority to whip pupils. 

Yet, not as many teachers have 
this authority as think they ought 
to have it. One of the biggest dil- 
ferences is in school districts with 
populations of 1 million or more. 
As reported before, only 5% of the 
teachers in these districts had the 
authority, but 49% thought teach- 
ers should have it in elementary- 
school grades, 43% thought teach- 
ers should have it in junior high- 
school grades, and 28% thought 
teachers should have it in senior 
high-school grades. 

Of all the respondents, 77% were 
in favor of such authority for 
elementary-school teachers, 63% for 
junior high-school teachers, and 
37% for senior high-school teach- 
ers. 


Misbehavior—Then and Now 


The questionnaire use<i in this 
study included a chec...:5 setting 
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forth 18 acts of misbehavior. 
Teachers were asked to indicate 
whether each act, in their opinion, 
was occurring more frequently, less 
frequently, or about the same as it 
did 10 years ago and 20 years ago. 
If the act had not occurred either 
then or now, they were asked to 
check a fourth possibility: no oc- 
currence then or now. 

Because of the large proportions 
of teachers who chose the about the 
same and no occurrence then or 
now responses for some of the acts 
of misbehavior, the data were dif- 
ficult to evaluate objectively. For 
instance, in the 10-year comparison 
78% of the teachers checked one of 
these answers for the act, using 
narcotics. In the 20-year compari- 
son, 71% of the teachers checked 
one of these two responses for the 
act, physical violence against 
teachers. 

The NEA Research Division 
found that certain acts, in the 
opinions of teachers, are definitely 
increasing, that other acts are prob- 
ably increasing. The acts thus 
classified and the ratio of more fre- 
quently to less frequently responses 
were as follows: 

Definitely increasing in last 10 
years: drinking intoxicants (5.9 to 
1), failure to do homework and 
other assignments (5.3 to 1), and 
impertinence and discourtesy to 
teachers (3.3 to 1). 

Probably increasing in last 10 
years: stealing of a serious nature 
(1.9 to 1) and using profane or 
obscene language (1.8 to 1). 

Definitely increasing in last 20 
years: failure to do homework and 
other assignments (5.0 to 1), drink- 
ing intoxicants (4.9 to 1), im- 
pertinence and discourtesy to teach- 
ers (3.0 to 1), sex offenses (3.0 to 
1), stealing of a serious nature (2.3 
to 1), and cheating on homework 
(2.1 to 1). 

Probably increasing in last 20 
years: using profane or obscene 
language (1.7 to 1), gang fighting 
(1.7 to 1), and cheating on tests 
(1.6 to 1). 

On the other hand, the less fre- 
quently responses outnumbered the 
more frequently responses for five 
acts of misbehavior in both com- 
parisons: truancy, stealing (small 
items of little value), physical vio- 
lence against teachers, obscene 
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scribbling in lavatories, and un- 
organized fighting. 

Altho the picture presented here 
appears considerably worse than 
portrayed in the opening para- 
graphs of this article, one must re- 
member that those responsible for 
most of the serious acts of misbe- 
havior constitute a very small per- 
cent of all pupils now enrolled in 
school. 

Findings indicate that behavior 
has worsened considerably more in 
large school districts than in small 
school districts within the past 10 
years. To illustrate, on the item 
about drinking intoxicants the 
ratio of more frequently to less fre- 
quently responses was 19 to | in 
school districts containing | mil- 
lion or more people but only 3.3 to 
| in school districts containing from 
2500 to 5000 people. 

The situation is much the same 
for large schools as compared with 
small schools. On the item about 
failure to do homework and other 
assignments, in the 10-year com- 
parison, the more frequently re- 
sponses outnumbered the less fre- 
quently responses 12.6 to 1 in 
schools with 1500 or more pupils, 
5.4 to 1 in schools with 500 to 750 
pupils, and only 1.8 to 1 in schools 
with fewer than 100 pupils. 

Conditions are considerably 
worse in secondary schools than in 
elementary schools. On the item 
about truancy, in the 10-year com- 
parison, the ratios of more fre- 
quently to less frequently responses 
were 5 to 1 for senior high-school 
teachers, 1.5 to 1 for junior high- 
school teachers, and only 0.3 to 1 
for elementary-school teachers. 

The data on the relative fre- 
quency of acts of misbehavior in 
relation to the income level of par- 
ents yielded some unexpected re- 
sults. For instance, in high-income 
neighborhoods teachers reported in 
regard to drinking intoxicants: 
increasing, 35%; decreasing, 3%— 
a ratio of almost 12 to 1. In low-in- 
come neighborhoods they reported: 
increasing, 29%; decreasing, 12% 
—a ratio of only 2.4 to 1. 


Factors Associated with 
Misbehavior 
Teachers were given a list of 17 
factors which people commonly as- 
sociate with misbehavior and were 
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asked to indicate the extent 
which they thought each factor 
responsible for misbehavior in thei 
particular schools. They were aske 
to check whether each factor wag 
responsible to an important extents 
to some extent, to a small extent 
only, or not responsible at all. 

Ranking first, second, and thi 
in the opinions of teachers wer 
irresponsible parents, unsatisfactor 
home conditions (broken familie 
poor housing, and so on), and lad 
of parental supervision due to wid 
spread employment of mothers. / 
three factors are closely related 4 
conditions over which schools hay 
little or no control. ; 

The factor ranking fourth in th 
thinking of teachers—lack of trai 
ing and experience of boys a 
girls in moral and spiritual valug 
—is closely related to the first threg 
Thirty-one percent of the teacher 
thought this factor was responsiblt 
to an important extent for misbé 
havior in school, and an additional 
35% thought it was responsible to 
some extent. Only 9% said it was 
not responsible at all. 

The next three factors are related 
to the inadequacies of the schools 
and their programs: lack of special 

























classes for academically retarded pro| 
pupils (fifth) and for those of low re 
intelligence (sixth), and _ over : 
crowded classes (seventh). The wira 
fifth and sixth factors were consid: § ‘* 
ered more important by rural § P*' 
teachers than by urban teachers. § "* 
Overcrowded classes, however, were 7“ 
considered far more important by § P im 
urban teachers than by rural teach- J "0" 
ers. “ 
Among the lowest ranking factors ; 
in the opinion of teachers were _ 
conditions in neighborhood around i 
school building (i.e., pool rooms, pl) 
penny arcades, and other undesir- al 
able hangouts) , lack of strong sup- . 
port of teachers by school principal, P, 
lack of authority of teachers to in 
punish pupils, and the newer “hg | 
theories and philosophies of edu- ot 
cation held by some _ educators. at 


Only 8% of the teachers said lack 
of support from the school princ- T 
pal was responsible to an important 


extent for misbehavior. Only 9% Bet 
thought the new theories and phi ) — 
losophies of education were respon- ze 
sible to an important extent for Na 
misbehavior. + # inc 





Cc. W. DAWSON 


. ee can say one thing for sure 


when you have a discipline 
problem: Something is wrong some 
place! 

Persistent misbehavior is unde- 
sirable—there is no question about 
that. But basically more important, 
persistent misbehavior means sick- 
ness, trouble, pressure, unhappi- 
ness. Something is wrong some 
place, pushing the human off his 
normal, comfortable, healthy track 
of development. 

The well human wants to be 
good. The healthy buman wants to 
do the right thing. Anybody can 
play a trick now and again or have 
an occasional bad day, but the per- 
son who feels right inside is easy 
to live with. 

Persistent bad behavior is a warn- 
ing signal that tells you society is 
in danger. Yes, but the trouble- 
maker is in danger, too! He is not 
at peace with himself. 


Tue warning signal is easy to see. 
But getting good answers to what it 


Dr. Hymes is professor of education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; and author of several books 
including Understanding Your Child. 


signifies takes all our brains, all our 
art, and all our sensitive feeling. 
Where is the trouble? What is the 
pressure? What is going wrong? 
All good teachers earn much more 
than their pay, puzzling and won- 
dering and searching. Many other 
people leap to over-simple solu- 
tions, to favorite patent-medicine 
remedies. 

The danger is that you can fool 
yourself. You can easily think that 
you are doing the right thing. You 
can knock a symptom down, you 
can knock the warning signal over 
—that is no trick at all. But the real 
job is to get at the root of the diffi- 
culty. Good behavior, lasting good 
behavior, comes when you help 
a youngster back to his normal 
healthy path of sound develop- 
ment. 

Something is wrong some place! 
It is so easy to assume that the 
youngster is wrong. So often your 
first impulse is to remind him, to 
warn him, to punish him, to do 
something so he will know once 
and for all that he cannot act this 
way. 

And sometimes you are right. 

Youngsters can cause trouble be- 
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Saye ae a gh)oe' 
JAMES L. HW 

cause they have not truly learned 
the right ways to act. Sometimes no 
one has taught them, and then you ~ 
have to. Sometimes they have been 
taught bad lessons, and then you 
have to re-teach. 

But don’t assume that this is the 
only cause of bad behavior. 

Don’t assume that it is even the 
most likely cause. 

Don’t jump to it eagerly as a 
sure-fire possibility. It can happen. 
It does sometimes. But rarely is 
simple plain lack of knowledge the 
real reason why many youngsters 
cause trouble. And rarely is some 
form of teaching—punishment or 
explanation, shame or threat, rea- 
son, exhortation, deprivation—the 
real solution. 

These are valid methods, when 
teaching is the real need. You don’t 
have to hesitate to use them, when 
they truly apply. But a professional 
approach must make you wonder: 
Is the child’s lack of knowledge of 
the right way to act really the diff- 
culty? 


Tuere are other possible expla- 
nations, other possible approaches. 
One, which is not easy for any of 
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us to accept, is that sometimes we 
are the “villains,” not the child. 
Sometimes, for example, our expec- 
tations are off base. We think a 
youngster is troublesome. Actually 
he is wonderful, for his age. We call 
his deeds misbehavior. Actually he 
is behaving as a healthy person 
should. We can be the ones who 
need to change—our standards, our 
expectations. 

Sometimes, too, the cause of mis- 
behavior can lie in our way of 
treating children. We bore them, 
for example. The best of us do at 
times. We pressure them. We are 
cold, and we make them fight back. 
We are unconcerned, too demand- 
ing. The list could go on and on. 

Justifying ourselves, we like to 
think that young people should 


rise above such pressures. Yet each 
of us knows from his own experi- 
ences that we have been made list- 
less, lazy, rude, stupid by the way 
others have treated us: hosts, bosses, 
clerks in stores. ... 


Again, it may not necessarily be 
the child who should change, but 
us. How about our teaching meth- 
ods (too uniform? too talky? too 
dull?), our personal relationships 
(too distant? too cold? too for- 
bidding?), our content (too ab- 
stract? too removed from young- 
sters’ lives?) ? 

But if you are really troubled 
about a_ child’s' behavior, the 
chances are that he is not to blame, 
and neither are you. The difficulty 
is more likely to be in the whole 


A Student Says... 


Ir I were a teacher, I would 
first get myself under complete 
control before attempting to con- 
trol my students. I would in no 
way, at no time, and for no rea- 
son “bribe” my students into 
doing what I want. 

I would not demand either the 
impossible or the improbable. I 
would be always ready to laugh 
if something funny happened. In 
a class of 35 or 40 a lot of ten- 
sion builds up during the class 
period. A good laugh releases 
this tension and usually leaves 
the students’ minds open for 
learning. 

—SANDRA LANDAR, 


Oaks, California. 


Sherman 


IN MY Opinion, a teacher who 
is too stern in maintaining dis- 
cipline is just as bad as those who 
are too lenient. A child should 
be taught to give his opinions 
and to think for himself. A 
teacher who is too strict keeps 
ideas from being heard and de- 
veloped correctly. 

A teacher should be interested 
in all his pupils. 

—MARGARET CONSER, Staten Is- 
land, New York. 


To MainTAIN discipline, I 
would first try to win the confi- 
dence of the students. I would 
not have pets as some teachers 
have. 

If I were a teacher, I would 
try to make pupils understand 
the responsibilities they have. I 
would: hold little classroom 
meetings with them that would 
help them learn how to work 
with each other, and I would 
give each some responsibility. 

—GILBERT DANIETS, Chicago. 


I ruinx that if something were 
going on in the classroom that 
could interest everyone, and not 
only certain pupils, the disci- 
pline would become almost per- 
fect. 

I believe, also, that if students 
have plenty of sleep and good 
food, classroom discipline tends 
to be better. 

—GERRY ROTH, Chicago. 


Ir I were a teacher, I would 
try to make my students enjoy 
being orderly. 

I would not wait until the 
room became so disorderly that 
no one could work, no matter 


past life the youngster has lived, — 
Good discipline cannot come for 
these youngsters thru kicking them 
around, no matter how much their 
deeds may tempt us to respond vig- 
orously. It can come, slowly, as you 
somehow help these boys and girls 
to find in school the basic satisfac- 
tions all humans must have: love 
and success, friendship and support, 
mixed with real achievement. 


But no one approach is the an. 
swer for all youngsters. You can’t 
afford a standard remedy. Some- 
thing is wrong some place. The job 
is to find that something. It is a 
hard job, yet a possible one. And 
then you can bring to bear the 
solution that fits, not store-bought 
and labeled “cure-all.” # #£ 


how hard they tried. If I saw 
that the room was getting noisy, 
I would quickly show the stu- 
dents in my actions and tone of 
voice that I was displeased with 
their conduct. On the other 
hand, if I were pleased with the 
behavior of my class, I would 
certainly tell them so. 
ANN PASKALIDES, Chicago. 


TracHErs must really like 
their students if they are to make 
them behave properly. 

Many teachers are changeable. 
One day they may be easy, and 
the next day they crack down. 
A class with a teacher like that 
isn’t likely to learn much. On 
the days the teacher is lenient, 
there is so much fooling around 
that the students learn very 
little. And on the days the teach- 
er is strict, the students resent it 
and are sulky, so that little is 
learned. 

The teachers who give of their 
hearts as well as their heads are 
among the most deserving peo- 
ple in all, the world, and the 
best teachers. 

—BETTY NEUMANN, Staten Is- 
land, New York. 
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Better Curriculum—Better Discipline 


AINTAINING discipline is the 
Nemesis of the inexperienced 
teacher. Since Nemesis visits with 
retribution any violation of the nat- 
ural equilibrium, I suspected that 
she might scourge me with disci- 
pline problems when I came out of 
college poorly prepared for teach- 
ing—loaded with content but ig- 
norant of both youth and my craft. 
Yet the only teaching job I could 
find-in the lean days of the Great 
Depression was in a reform school 
which had no books, no pencils, no 
paper, no chaik, no course of study, 
no nothing! All the school had was 
delinquents from New York City’s 
slums. It had plenty of those. 
When, in a barren classroom, I 
first faced 30 teenage delinquents, 
I felt like a character in a Kafka 
nightmare. I saw before me boys 
who were sullen or mocking or 
hostile. As to discipline, the choice 
presented me seemed stark. Either 
I must put into these delinquents 
the fear of the master—namely me— 
thru every scrap of authority I 
could muster, including a coercive 
curriculum, or I must work jointly 
with them to develop a curriculum 
somehow related to their lives. I 
gambled on the latter course. As 
poet Robert Frost put it, in “The 
Road Not Taken,” 


Two roads diverged in a wood, 
and I— 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the dif- 
ference. 


For me, it has been a good road, 
the less traveled way of achieving 
discipline thru developing a curric- 
ulum relevant to learners. 


Year after year, the battle about 
discipline has gone on between 
those who advocate physical pun- 
ishment, sarcasm, strictness, and 
those who advocate the approach 
Dr. Van Til is chairman, Division of 
Curriculum and Teaching, George 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 
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of love, acceptance, permissiveness. 
In the verbal exchanges, the latter 
approach is gaining ground. 

I too am on the side of the “good 
guys.” More important, so is the 
general tide and direction of Amer- 
ican society in this midtwentieth 
century. 

Yet, as the interminable battle 
goes on, I have the uneasy feeling 
that the importance of a curricu- 
lum which makes sense is too often 
unmentioned. This is a grave over- 
sight, because the child, the poten- 
tial candidate for either the harsh 
or the permissive treatment, is a 
youngster whose behavior is caused. 
And an important part of the 
causal environment is the curricu- 
lum we educators choose. 

Let’s face it. Again and again, 
our school discipline problems grow 
out of a curriculum which does not 
make sense to the learner. A class 
in which academic content bears 
no relationship to the needs or the 
world of the learner is a breeding 
place for rebellious disturbances. 

The thing that is wrong and 
trouble-causing, we often hear, is 
that the content is “too hard’”’ or, 
less frequently, “too easy.” But 
“too hard” and “too easy” assume 
that the curriculum content and 
method are fundamentally right, 
and only the level on which the in- 
struction is pitched is wrong. 

All too often, this assumption is 
fallacious. When the curriculum it- 
self is trivial, academic, unrelated 
to the learner’s needs, irrelevant 
to the social realities which sur- 
round him, the question of level is 
of little importance. The real vil- 
lain is often the curriculum itself, 
not the level. 


Tue importance of a meaningful 
curriculum is documented as occa- 
sional educators sponsor formal or 
informal research on discipline. 
After a continuing informal study 
of discipline was made by his fac- 
ulty, the principal of a junior high 


school in Morris Plains, New Jer- ' 
sey, reported, ““The number of dis- 
cipline referrals to the office ebbs 
and flows according to the kind of 
job an individual teacher does in 
planning, motivating, and present- 
ing the period’s work.” 

Recently 38 practices associated 
with effective discipline were tested 
thru. observation of Baltimore 
teachers. Conclusions were: “The 
practice of using all available 
equipment and visual aids to em- 
bellish and enrich a lesson so as 
to interest and promote the learn- 
ing growth of pupils is closely as- 
sociated with effective discipline. 
... The practice of presenting the 
subjectmatter in a vital and en- 
thusiastic manner, of making the 
subjectmatter appealing so that ... . 
[it] acts as a check or control to 
incipient misbehavior, is closely as- 
sociated with effective discipline.” 

Better discipline will prevail 
when learning experiences relate 
closely to the present interests and 
needs of children who see the use 
of what they are learning. Better 
discipline will prevail when learn- 
ing is related to the social realities 
which surround the child. Better 
discipline will prevail when we 
practice what we preach as to re- 
spect for personality, Better disci- 
pline will prevail as we develop 
active student participation, crea- 
tive contributions, social travel, and 
all else that fosters significant ex- 
periences. Better discipline will 
grow out of a better curriculum in 
a better society. 


You may know a little Jimmy 
who is a discipline problem de- 
spite an apparently meaningful cur- 
riculum. So do I. But in our con- 
cern for  unconforming little 
Jimmy, let us not neglect improv- 
ing the environment of millions 
of Jimmys thru gearing our cur- 
riculum to the lives of the young 
and avoiding needless disciplinary 


struggles. # # 
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N sPITE of 10 years’ successful 
I teaching in smal! academic high 
schools, I discovered that I was un- 
able to teach or even to maintain 
order when I began work in a 
“problem” school in a large city. 

Now, looking back on more than 
a dozen years in such schools, I 
should like to offer some practical 
advice to those who are meeting for 
the first time teenagers who are un- 
ruly, lethargic, or sullen. 

In making my suggestions, I as- 
sume the following: that you are 
equipped by training and personal- 
ity to be a teacher, that you have a 
thoro mastery of and enthusiasm for 
your subjectmatter, that you have a 
basic liking for young people and a 
desire to help them, that you are 
prepared to furnish the guidance 
and set up the situations which per- 
mit and encourage self-discipline. 


Personal Advice 


1. Your attitude is crucially im- 
portant when you face teenagers 
who, because of failure and malad- 
justment in lower grades, have come 
to view all teachers with suspicion. 
Such pupils are quick to detect any- 
thing phony in words or manner; 
what you offer them must be genu- 
ine. 

2. Do not talk down to your pu- 
pils. They will resent it if you adopt 
a condescending attitude and be- 
little their abilities or backgrounds. 

3. Be pleasant and friendly, but 
not chummy. Loyalty is a domi- 
nant quality in adolescents; when 
they have accepted you as a friend, 
you may be surprised to discover 
the extent of their loyalty. 

4. Keep your sense of humor. It 
is easier to share a joke that amuses 
the class than to try to frown down 
hilarity, only to see it grow with 
attempts to suppress it. 

5. A request made with a smile is 
more likely to be honored than a 
curt order. Find ways of suggesting 


Mrs. Bennett, presently a teacher of 
English in the Evanston (Illinois) 
Township High School, spent several 
years teaching in a large eastern city. 
Mrs. Hunt has taught in big cities and 
in little towns. This year she will 
teach in the A. B. Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 





good behavior without issuing or- 
ders. (And if a suggestion should 
not be followed, at least you are 
spared the additional problem of 
dealing with the defiance inherent 
in an order that is disregarded.) 

6. Get plenty of sleep, so that 
you can be alert and self-controlled 
during the day. Unruly pupils have 
no mercy for a weakling; if you are 
feeling below par, they will be 
quick to react negatively. 

7. Neatness and good grooming, 
indicating pride in one’s self and in 
one’s work, call forth a favorable 
response from both boys and girls. 

8. Set an example of good man- 
ners. Never sink to using sarcasm 
or ridicule. 

Keep your voice low and pleas- 
ant. If you find-your voice rising, 
stop and pitch it several tones low- 
er. Use silence as a reprimand some- 
times. (Pupils complain of teachers 
who are always “hollering.”) 


General Advice 


1, Get acquainted with the rec- 
ords, the case histories, the person- 
alities in each class—first of the lead- 
ers (ring-leaders?) and then of the 
other members. Make note of rea- 
sons for absence: illness at home, 
court summons, truancy, lack of 
money for carfare or lunch. Pay at- 
tention to attitudes revealed in 
written work or class discussions. 

Learn about the previous school 
experience of your boys and girls. 
If they have been accustomed to 
formal routine, it is unwise to in- 
troduce informal procedures sud- 
denly. Give the members gradually 
increasing responsibility for plan- 
ning and conducting activities as 
their growing self-control merits 
more and more freedom. 

2. A disorderly room invites dis- 
orderly behavior. Before class, make 
sure that the room is in order. A 
rose in a vase on your desk may set 
the tone for polite behavior. (And 
if the flower disappears, replace it 
next day without comment.) In- 
spect bulletinboards frequently, 
and unobtrusively remove any pic- 
tures that have been mutilated or 
defaced by scribbling. 

3. Plan lessons carefully, with 
varied activities and alternate pro- 
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An experienced big-city teacher 


shares practical ideas 


for avoiding discipline problems. 


ELIZABETH BENNETT 


cedures, since your pupils’ span of 
attention is probably short. On the 
other hand, don’t crowd too many 
activities into one period. Be flex- 
ible and responsive to the mood of 
the class. What “works” with one 
class may not work with another; 
what succeeds one day may fail the 
next. 

4. If you plan to use supplies 
which must be distributed in class, 
work out beforehand the system 
you want to use and give definite 
instructions for distribution. Other- 
wise, books and papers may be “ac- 
cidentally” dropped or thrown 
about the room. Allow time at the 
end of the period for any collecting 
that needs to be done. 

5. Stand at the door at the begin- 
ning of the period. This gives you 
a good opportunity to show general 
friendliness, greet pupils who have 
been absent, exchange casual re- 
marks with others. 

If the students come into the 
classroom in an orderly way, they 
themselves help set a pattern for or- 
derly behavior when class work be- 
gins. On the other hand, if jostling 
or pushing occurs at the doorway, 
bad feeling may result in name-call- 
ing or fighting. 

6. Avoid standing with your back 
to the class for any length of time. 
If you do, you may invite disorderly 
conduct. Learn to write on the 
board with only your right shoulder 
toward the board. Student atten- 
tion tends to be focused upon what 
you are writing if the words are not 
obscured by your body. Whenever 
possible, anything you need to put 
on the board should be written be- 
fore class time. 

7. Be particular about little 
things. If you are firm about scraps 
of paper on the floor, you may 
avoid having a littered room when 
the class leaves. If you establish 
standards of speech which ban slang 
and profanity, you are less likely to 
have to deal with obscenity. 

8. Keep chalk and erasers in a 
drawer of your desk except when in 
use. Chalk ground into the floor, 
erasers hurled across the room— 
these are discipline problems sim- 
pler to prevent than to cope with. 

9. Avoid emotion-charged topics. 
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with marginal notes by Martha Hunt 


Discussing them may lead to an ar- 
gument so explosive that fighting 
can result. Until a group has 
achieved enough maturity to keep 
itself under control, it is better to 
risk boredom than pandemonium. 

10. Be definite and concise in di- 
rections. Be firm and be consistent 
in application of policies and rules. 
Vacillating between laxness and 
strictness is asking for trouble. But 
be reasonable and be fair. 

11. Avoid punishing the whole 
class for misbehavior, however 
widespread the action may seem. 
Mass punishment aligns the whole 
group against the teacher. 

12. Do not publicly praise or rep- 
rimand an individual pupil If the 
class attitude is not favorable, a 
“good” student may react rudely if 
singled out for unwelcome com- 
mendation. And scolding a pupil 
publicly not only embitters him but 
sometimes enlists the rest of the 
class on his side—against you. 

13. Do not see and hear every- 
thing. Sometimes it is wiser to over- 
look an outburst of bad language 
or an attempt to provoke you. 


Dealing with Specific Cases 


In spite of your best efforts, situa- 
tions may arise which call for re- 
medial action. If so, speak quietly 
and privately to the offender. If pos- 
sible, handle the whole matter your- 
self. Calling in a supervisor lessens 
your prestige with the pupils and 
makes the next occasion more diffi- 
cult. If there is no disciplinary ofh- 
cer in your school, ask a nearby 
teacher if you can occasionally send 
a disturbed pupil into his class- 
room. Thus isolated, a_ trouble- 
maker will subside into silence and 
“cool off.” 

After each instance, try to discov- 
er why the situation developed. 
Analyze your own remarks and ac- 
tions as well as the behavior of the 

upils. 

And finally—remember always 
that your troublesome pupils are 
troubled young ners: A few may 
have emotional disturbances calling 
for special attention outside the 
classroom, but most of them are 
merely boys and girls with problems 
which you can help them solve. + 
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DISCIPLINE 


Parents and Teachers Are Partners 


in the development of student self-discipline, says 


io back over the years that 
our two children have been 
in school, my husband and I feel 
that because discipline has been 
made a process, seldom has it been 


a problem. 


We became aware of the process 
the day Patsy brought home her 
first report card with citizenship 
listed along with the Three Rs. 

The citizenship grade, we learned 
at the next PTA meeting, was 
based on such study habits and so- 
cial characteristics as these: is care- 
ful of school materials, has self- 


control, respects the 


others, works independently, re- 
sponds readily to suggestions, puts 


forth best effort. 


Mrs. Planck has been active in PTAs 
and school-improvement groups 
Arlington, Virginia, for 13 years, and 
is now chairman of a community com- 
mittee on youth employment. 


From first thru twelfth grade, 
each report contained a similar list. 
Sometimes, to Patsy’s chagrin and 
ours, there was a check in the “im- 
provement needed” column, but 
on graduation night we knew her 
diploma stood for more than com- 
pletion of college-entrance require- 
ments. It meant, we felt, that she 
was practiced enough in self-disci- 
pline for us to send her on, with- 
out fear, to a liberal, coeducational 
college where reliance is placed not 
on rules but on standards. 


Because our son, Chip, is three 
years younger than Patsy, we’re now 
having a second look at high-school 
life. From this vantage point come 
these brief observations about the 
kind of discipline the youngsters 
themselves seem to want and the 
interdependent roles of home and 
school in the disciplinary process. 


CAROLYN H. PLANCK 


Students, Chip reports, want 
policies that are fair and reason- 
able, applied firmly and _ consist- 
ently. Generally, they will cooper- 
ate with a teacher who says, “You 
may talk among yourselves while 
organizing your materials, but 
when I call the roll, I expect quiet.” 

They resent a teacher who per- 
mits some pupils to straggle in later 
and later each day and then, with- 
out warning, penalizes the whole 
class. 

If, from the beginning, students 
have been helped to use democratic 
procedures in class activities and 
learning situations, by the time 
they reach junior-senior high school 
they are ready for and interested 
in the more formal machinery for 
student government. 

This interest can be a valuable 
asset to the disciplinary process if 
the scope of student councils is 


. 





clearly defined. Faculty advisers 
should take pains to help students 
understand the limits of council 
authority and why, on many mat- 
ters, the administration must have 
the final say. Otherwise, faculty- 
student relations will suffer from 
periodic ground swells of grum- 
bling over “faculty interference.” 

Councils also need a chance to 
work on issues that are personally 
important to the students—and to 
win some victories. If council mem- 
bers are given a job which keeps 
them “nagging” all year at the 
other students, say about leaving 
the cafeteria clean each day, they 
may tire of their governmental 
tasks. 

On the other hand, if they can 
put thru a system which permits 
various special privileges for sen- 
iors, council prestige increases. Or 
if, despite faculty qualms about 
extra expense, the senior class pre- 
fers to hold its prom in a hotel 
ballroom instead of the school gym, 
it may be that the faculty ought to 
yield gracefully. After all, chances 
are that the senior prom is the only 
occasion for formality and sophisti- 
cation that many members of the 
class will ever have. 


Srupents, we realize, tend to ex- 
aggerate the instances when they 
are overridden by the faculty, but 


A Professor Says... 


Mucu has been said about the 
submerged “A” student. May I 
make a plea for the “A—” student? 
A plea for the student with the 
small annoying kink, the curious 
odd duck, the hungry and squirm- 
ing boy who refuses to become So- 
cially Adjusted. He is often a pain 
in the neck and an abundant nui- 
sance. I know, no more than you, 
of any easy way to handle him. But 
such people often turn out to be the 
salt and the leaven of the earth. 
There is a terrible necessity upon 
us all to fit into our social mass with 
the minimum of friction and the 
maximum contribution to the 
social good—but at the same time 
to be richly ourselves, and to re- 
spect and appreciate the differences 
in others. 

—FRANK BAXTER, professor of Eng- 
lish literature, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


sometimes teachers, like parents, 
mother students too much. Lead- 
ing strings are better than apron 
strings. And even leading strings 
should be held loosely enough to 
permit judgment to mature and 
self-reliance to grow. 

Parents must not forget that 
holding the strings is their job, too. 


A Student Says... 


In my opinion, most high- 
school students want discipline. 
It is the type of discipline which 
is all-important. 

One teacher may feel that the 
correct system is dictator-style, 
with everything being done his 
way. This “fear-inducing” type 
of discipline may result in seem- 
ingly good behavior, but it cer- 
tainly does not create an atmos- 
phere in which students are 
eager to learn. 

In another class, at the begin- 
ning of the term, the teacher lets 
the students know what is ex- 
pected of them, lets them help 
set up any rules necessary, and 
allows them to vote on: privileges 


for the class, with the under- 
standing that if anyone abuses 
these privileges, they will be 
taken away from the entire class. 
I had a teacher who used this 
method, and as far as I know, 
no one took advantage of it. 

In spite of some contrary opin- 
ions, teenagers are not all law- 
less, disrespectful creatures. Most 
of us are willing to listen to rea- 
sonable authority. All we ask is 
a chance to be treated as adults 
so that we can respond as adults 
and learn to discipline ourselves. 

—jyupY JAFFE, Washington, 
D. C. 


Ir a teacher wants good disci- 
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If a mother lets Junior run wild in 
the super-market, she has no right 
to expect a teacher to make him a 
model of manners. Rather, parents 
and teachers must work together in 
better channeling his animal spirits 
at six and in meeting his adoles- 
cent needs at 16. And with pupil- 
teacher ratios what they are, can 
we parents doubt that the bulk .- 
of responsibility should be ours? 

PTAs, too, could do more to 
help mold good behavior patterns. 
As members of four PTAs, my hus- 
band and I recall no programs or 
workshops on subjects related to 
disciplinary problems. Yet there are 
constructive things PTAs could do. 

Take the tight jeans controversy 
that has plagued more than one 
principal. Questions of proper 
school dress should be settled in 
homes, not principals’ offices. Why 
not a PTA-and-student committee 
to discuss and set policies on cloth- 
ing? Or the hours for closing schoo] 
dances? 


Tue disciplinary process, then, 
as we see it, has been this: the use 
of democratic procedures to de- 
velop initiative, self-control, and 
good social conduct in learning sit- 
uations and in “community” liv- 
ing. Appraising our youngsters and 
their friends, we think the process 


has paid off. 


pline, he should set down a fair 
set of rules and go by it, no mat- 
ter what. After students know 
what is expected of them, the 
teacher can ease the discipline. 
—JARECKI LYNN, Los Angeles. 


To peEvELop a good quiet 
atmosphere, the teacher should 
be strict, but just strict enough. 

He should plan everyday 
schedules to be fun and inter- 
esting and not monotonous. 

He should help those who 
need the most help and not let 
them feel that they don’t count 
because they are not as smiart 
as others. 

—KAREN NELSON, Chicago. 















1. Some parents are all at sea when it comes to 
understanding how teachers go about teaching chil- 
dren to read. Yet they want to help you insure 
smooth sailing whether their child is just trotting 
up the gangplank toward first grade or is an old 
salt in fifths 


nition program by teachin 
Nowadays, you probably reading little 
stories. Explain to pa ms for this. 

Tell them that you want to arouse the child’s in- 
terest and that meaningless drill on the alphabet 
might produce barnacles of boredom. Second, say 
that research shows a child does not perceive sin- 
gle letters but catches entire meaningful phrases. 
To have him pick out letters slows up his learning. 
Third, emphasize that you want his reading to 
make sense to him. 








3. Explain that before you start organized teach- 
ing of phonics, you help children get their sea 
legs. You help them want to read . . . by stressing 
reading for meanings . .. by giving them practice in 


reading a quantity of materials to lay the basis for # 3’ 
good eye movements. Also you read them rhymes tafe 


make them sensitive to likenesses and differences i 
sounds and in words. 
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4. Stress the fact that you teach children to think 
of the meaning as they read. Point out to parents 
that if they were placed before a radar screen 
ordered to interpret blips, they would be truly bat 
fled unless they had been trained to interpret what 
the screen shows. Similarly handicapped is the 
child who can read words and pronounce them, but 
doesn’t know what they mean. 
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Sailing into Reading: How Your Child 
new handbook designed to help pargg 


program strengthens their chilg 











o Wad in the Elementary School is a 


L nderstand how the elementary-school reading 
eading skills thruout the grades. It was prepared 


by Nila Banton Smith, dizgefor, The Reading Institute, New York University, New 
York City. The hang}g@k is available from the National School Public Relations Asso- 


ciation or the BP 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., 


Washingtag§®, D. C. 40 pages. Single copy 50¢. Quantity discounts. 


Show parents how you help children to learn to 
ast. Reading whole sentences, phrases, and 
“helps; so does reading aloud as if talking... 
ading quantities of easy, interesting books. 


6. Just as navy language has a tang all its own— 
bilge, belay, and binnacle—éo other subjects have 
their own “languages,” the special vocabularies for 
their special concepts. Show parents how you help 
children develop special reading skills in the differ- 

mt “languages” of science, arithmetic, geography, 
nd history. 
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7. Help parents to see that they too have a real 
job to do. Tell them that reading is all tied up with 
the way the child feels inside and outside. By keep- 
ing him shipshape, parents will have gone a long 
way toward helping him learn to read. 


8. In Navy lingo, snafu means “situation normal: 
all fouled up.” Parents should avoid any emotional 
snafu that ties their child into knots and prevents 
him from doing a good job of learning to read. 


+ + 
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Sho ace and the first week of 
school! You, as well as your 
pupils, have opened a fresh note- 
book with that good new-stationery 
smell, and you're poised with un- 
chewed pencil, ready to write fine 
records of classroom achievement. 

You smile at your class—and the 
class smiles back. But is your 
smile a little shaky, a little forced? 
Is there an element of reluctance 
and uncertainty in the children’s 
grins? 

Are you thinking, in your secret 
heart, that perhaps you didn’t do 
quite enough to get ready for these 
opening days? That had you fore- 
seen just how forlorn this left-over 
classroom would look, you’d have 
come a little early and done some- 
thing about it? 


Last year, on the day before 
school opened, I watched a third- 
grade teacher getting ready. Appar- 


ently she had scouted the scene in, 


advance and then mobilized forces 
and supplies. With her were two 


Mrs. Webber is an elementary-school 
teacher and librarian in Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
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boys and a 
“alumns” 
to help. 

They opened windows wide so 
that the crisp autumn air could 
drive out the musty ghosts of wet 
coats and shoes worn too long. 
With sponges and pans of suds, 
they washed bookshelves and desks 
and finger-smudged woodwork. 

The janitor’s job? Yes, in a way, 
but this teacher and her small aides 
worked with special pride and ea- 
gerness, like a family preparing for 
welcome company. 

And after the scrubbing was over, 
there was the fun of doing things 
the janitor could not have done. 
Out of closets and cabinets came 
boxes with contents as entrancing 
to the three children as pirates’ 
treasure. 

“Third grade is going to be 
fun!” they chorused, and under the 
teacher’s direction began grouping 
and placing the items in ways cal- 
culated to intrigue their classmates- 
to-be. 

Onto the bulletinboard went 
freshly mounted pictures of Navajo 
reservations, jet planes, and kilted 


girl, second-grade 
from last year who wanted 


Highland dancers—with space left 
for more. 

The science table blossomed with 
collections of colored rocks, shells, 
wasps’ nests, and a sign inquiring, 
“What Can You Find for Our 
Science Exhibit?” 

Propped against a clean but 
empty aquarium. was another sign, 
“House for Rent.” 

Into the hobby corner went a 
cowboy hand puppet, a collection 
of mounted butterflies, a package of 
postcards showing state capitols, 
and a book of foreign stamps. 

Two papier-maché puppies and 
a pipe-cleaner family were estab- 
lished on a shelf over a do-it-your- 
self table arrayed with tempera 
paints, old wallpaper books, model- 
ing clay, scraps of wood and wire. 

As a finishing touch, the workers 
placed a bowl of bright marigolds 
on a table with a tempting array of 
books for third-grade readers. It 
was a room that said more than 
“Welcome!” It said, “Investigate, 
create, have ideas!” 


Settinc up an attractive room is 
just one of the ways to help make 
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the first weeks easier. Another way 
is to schedule time to get ac- 
quainted in advance with the chil- 
auélren you are to teach. 

P’ Few teachers these days roll into 
- town at the last minute, because it 
is obviously so much better to have 
mtime to catch your breath before 
Bealling your class to order. But 
methere is more to do in the settling- 
eeedown days than to press wrinkles 
u meut of your clothing! 


ni Doubtless your first official duty 
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will be a general staff meeting, and 
after that you can begin to “meet” 
our students by obtaining from 
he principal’s office a list of their 
names, together with their informa- 
gion folders and record cards. 

' Studying record cards and enrol- 
hent lists, however, will give you 
Monly sketchy black-and-white line 
drawings of your pupils-to-be. You 
need to see the children in color 
and against the background of fam- 
wearily surroundings. This may take 
fany weeks of the school year, so 
early September start is advis- 
able. 

Indeed, if you are not a new 
teacher, in a community or a school 
for the first time, you probably be- 
gan getting acquainted as long ago 
as last May. I know a second-grade 
teacher who, as regularly as the 
trees bud, has her outgoing class 
stage a play for the incoming class. 
Parents are invited to visit during 
the day so that they may. see for 
themselves what the second-grade— 


and its teacher—are going to be 
like. 


However, let’s assume you are a 
newcomer. .Your principal prob- 
ably has a map of your school dis- 
trict and can certainly tell you its 
boundaries. You can walk down 
one street and up the next, wonder- 
ing if the tow-head on the bike, 
and the carrot-top running along- 
side, will be in your room. You may 
want to stop them and ask. 

Or you may want to get out your 
list of names and addresses, make a 
few phone calls, and start meeting 
parents. The temptation, of course, 
will be to choose the parents who 
\. live in the charming house with the 
delft-blue door—but you may get 
ore needed insight by climbing a 
dakk stair to the second-floor apart- 
ment, where a small boy amuses 
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himself with TV while his mother 
works. 

If you are to teach in a sprawl- 
ing district, you may need to board 
a bus or go by car to cover your 
territory. Here the names of the 
main streets and the location of 
shopping centers may be the most 
important things to learn. 

If you have time, a more exten-’ 
sive and personal parent-relations 
project can be undertaken, such as 
serving tea and cookies to the 
mothers right in the classroom a 
day or so before school is to open. 
Substitute lemonade for tea, and 
small sons and daughters will be 
glad to tag along. Postal card invi- 
tations are the thing for affairs like 
this—inexpensive, informal, and 
friendly. And there’s no reason, of 
course, why this kind of a party 
can’t be given after school starts. 

Rural areas take different treat- 
ment—especially if you yourself are 
completely urban. Better take a go- 
see trip yourself and learn the dif- 
ference between a harrow and a 
combine, a Black Angus and a 
Jersey. But don’t ask your ques- 
tions of the busy farmer in the 
field. Do make a friend of the 
county agent. He'll be invaluable 
as a source of information; he can’ 
help you see a rolling field of wheat 
or an eroded hillside in terms of 
their socio-economic relationships 
to your pupils. 

And you'll be lucky, indeed, if 
you can.attend a county or state 
fair, where your rural education 
can have a cotton-candy topping. 
Find out as soon as possible if 
there’s to be a fair, and make your 
plans accordingly. 


Pans? Your smile becomes 
steady and assured as you look with 
confidence at the bulging notebook 
on your desk. In it are enough 
ideas to keep that first week click- 
ing steadily, enough sparkles to 
give educational glamour to the 
whole first month. 

But today is here. Your first con- 
cern is that wistful look the class 
turns now and then to the sunshine 
and the beckoning trees outside. 
You take a deep breath and launch 
into your first project—that special 
something carefully designed to 
help ease summer’s bare feet back 
into school shoes. ## 
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“Proud To Teach” was the 
theme of the NEA conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, 
July 1-46. About 10,000 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. 
Prominent speakers included 
Eric Johnston and Lee Du- 
Bridge. Thruout the week 
discussion groups worked on 


professional problems. 
PHOTOS BY PHOTO-ARP 


Martha Shull was elected NEA presi- 
dent to succeed J. Lester Buford. 


In 350 discussion circles, delegates 
overwhelmingly approved increas- 
ing NEA dues, services, and lead- 
ership. Final action on the pro- 
posed enlarged program will be 
taken at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing next July. (See page 331 
for additional details.) 


On the lighter side, receptions, — 
banquets, and entertainment pleased ~ 
many delegates and their families, 


Over 60 commercial exhibits and 40 
professional displays called atten- 
tion to teaching tools and services. 
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ear and the first week of 
school! You, as well as your 
pupils, have opened a fresh note- 
book with that good new-stationery 
smell, and you're poised with un- 
chewed pencil, ready to write fine 
records of classroom achievement. 

You smile at your class—and the 
class smiles back. But is your 
smile a little shaky, a little forced? 
Is there an element of reluctance 
and uncertainty in the children’s 
grins? 

Are you thinking, in your secret 
heart, that perhaps you didn’t do 
quite enough to get ready for these 
opening days? That had you fore- 
seen just how forlorn this left-over 
classroom would look, you'd have 
come a little early and done some- 
thing about it? 


Last year, on the day before 
school opened, I watched a third- 
grade teacher getting ready. Appar- 
ently she had scouted the scene in 
advance and then mobilized forces 
and supplies. With her were two 

Mrs. Wi lementary-sc 
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boys and a girl, second-grade 
“alumns” from last year who wanted 
to help. 

They opened windows wide so 
that the crisp autumn air could 
drive out the musty ghosts of wet 
coats and shoes worn too long. 
With sponges and pans of suds, 
they washed bookshelves and desks 
and finger-smudged woodwork. 

The janitor’s job? Yes, in a way, 
but this teacher and her small aides 
worked with special pride and ea- 
gerness, like a family preparing for 
welcome company. 

And after the scrubbing was over, 
there was the fun of doing things 
the janitor could not have done. 
Out of closets and cabinets came 
boxes with contents as entrancing 
to the three children as pirates’ 
treasure. 

“Third grade is going to be 
fun!” they chorused, and under the 
teacher's direction began grouping 
and placing the items in ways cal- 
culated to intrigue their classmates- 
to-be. 

Onto the bulletinboard went 
freshly mounted pictures of Navajo 
reservations, jet planes, and kilted 


Highland dancers—with space left 
for more. 

The science table blossomed with 
collections of colored rocks, shells, 
wasps’ nests, and a sign inquiring, 
“What Can You Find for Our 
Science Exhibit?” 

Propped against a clean but 
empty aquarium was another sign, 
“House for Rent.” 

Into the hobby corner went a 
cowboy hand puppet, a collection 
of mounted butterflies, a package of 
postcards showing state capitols, 
and a book of foreign stamps. 

Two papier-maché puppies and 
a pipe-cleaner family were estab- 
lished on a shelf over a do-it-your- 
self table arrayed with tempera 
paints, old wallpaper books, model- 
ing clay, scraps of wood and wire. 

As a finishing touch, the workers 
placed a bowl of bright marigolds 
on a table with a tempting array of 
books for third-grade readers. It 
was a room that said more than 
“Welcome!” It said, “Investigate, 
create, have ideas!” 


Settinc up an attractive room is 
just one of the ways to help make 
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the first weeks easier. Another way 
is to schedule time to get ac- 
quainted in advance with the chil- 
en you are to teach. 
P* Few teachers these days roll into 
town at the last minute, because it 
> is obviously so much better to have 
Rime to catch your breath before 
Salling your class to order. But 
here is more to do in the settling- 
wedown days than to press wrinkles 
jut of your clothing! 
Doubtless your first official duty 
Bwill be a general staff meeting, and 
after that you can begin to “meet” 
our students by obtaining from 
he principal’s office a list of their 
names, together with their informa- 
tion folders and record cards. 
Studying record cards and enrol- 
hent lists, however, will give you 
only sketchy black-and-white line 
drawings of your pupils-to-be. You 
need to see the children in color 
and against the background of fam- 
Waeeiily surroundings. This may take 
any weeks of the school year, so 
early September start is advis- 
able. 
Indeed, if you are not a new 
teacher, in a community or a school 
for the first time, you probably be- 
gan getting acquainted as long ago 
as last May. I know a second-grade 
teacher who, as regularly as the 
trees bud, has her outgoing class 
stage a play for the incoming class. 
Parents are invited to visit during 
the day so that they may see for 
themselves what the second-grade— 
and its teacher—are going to be 
like. 


However, let’s assume you are a 
newcomer. Your principal prob- 
ably has a map of your school dis- 
trict and can certainly tell you its 
boundaries. You can walk down 
one street and up the next, wonder- 
ing if the tow-head on the bike, 
cit Nis and the carrot-top running along- 
5 tos side, will be in your room. You may 
want to stop them and ask. 

Or you may want to get out your 
list of names and addresses, make a 
few phone calls, and start meeting 
parents. The temptation, of course, 
will be to choose the parents who 
live in the charming house with the 
delft-blue door—but you may get 

ore needed insight by climbing a 
dakk stair to the second-floor apart- 
meal where a small boy amuses 
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himself with TV while his mother 
works. 

If you are to teach in a sprawl- 
ing district, you may need to board 
a bus or go by car to cover your 
territory. Here the names of the 
main streets and the location of 
shopping centers may be the most 
important things to learn. 

If you have time, a*more exten- 
sive and personal parent-relations 
project can be undertaken, such as 
serving tea and cookies to the 
mothers right in the classroom a 
day or so before school is to open. 
Substitute lemonade for tea, and 
small sons and daughters will be 
glad to tag along. Postal card invi- 
tations are the thing for affairs like 
this—inexpensive, informal, and 
friendly. And there’s no reason, of 
course, why this kind of a party 
can’t be given after school starts. 

Rural areas take different treat- 
ment—especially if you yourself are 
completely urban. Better take a go- 
see trip yourself and learn the dif- 
ference between a harrow and a 
combine, a Black Angus and a 
Jersey. But don’t ask your ques- 
tions of the busy farmer in the 
field. Do make a friend of the 
county agent. He’ll be invaluable 
as a source of information; he can 
help you see a rolling field of wheat 
or an eroded hillside in terms of 
their socio-economic relationships 
to your pupils. 

And you'll be lucky, indeed, if 
you can attend a county or state 
fair, where your rural education 
can have a cotton-candy topping. 
Find out as soon as possible if 
there’s to be a fair, and make your 
plans accordingly. 


Pans? Your smile becomes 
steady and assured as you look with 
confidence at the bulging notebook 
on your desk. In it are enough 
ideas to keep that first week click- 
ing steadily, enough sparkles to 
give educational glamour to the 
whole first month. 

But today is here. Your first con- 
cern is that wistful look the class 
turns now and then to the sunshine 
and the beckoning trees outside. 
You take a deep breath and launch 
into your first project—that special 
something carefully designed to 
help ease summer’s bare feet back 


into school shoes. # + 
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“Proud To Teach” was the 
theme of the NEA conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, 
July 1-4. About 10000 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. 
Prominent speakers included 
Eric Johnston and Lee Du- 
Bridge. Thruout the week 
discussion groups worked on 
professional problems. 
PHOTOS BY PHOTO-ART 


Martha Shull was elected NEA presi- 
dent to succeed J. Lester Buford. 


In 350 discussion circles, delegates 
overwhelmingly approved increas- 
ing NEA dues, services, and lead- 
ership. Final action on the pro- 
posed enlarged program will be 
taken at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing next July. (See page 331 
for additional details.) 


On the lighter side, receptions, 
banquets, and entertainment pleased 
many delegates and their families. 


Over 60 commercial exhibits and 40 
professional displays called atten- 
tion to teaching tools and services. 








Proud To Teach 


JOHN LESTER BUFORD 


7 capstone of God's creation 
is man. Among the unique 
qualities which he possesses is the 
ability to think and to choose. Man 
not only can think and choose. He 
must. John Oxenham puts it thus: 
Oft, as he jogs along the Wind- 
ing-Way, 
Occasion comes for Every Man 
to say,— 
“This Road?—or That?” and 
as he chooses then, 
So shall his journey end in 
Night or Day. 


Durinc this last year, dozens of 
you have written me Proud-To- 
Teach letters telling me why you 
chose the profession of teaching. 
Please know how grateful I am to 
you for those letters. I wish it were 
possible to use at least an excerpt 
from each of them, but that is not 
possible. I must content myself 
with quoting a few lines here and 
there. 

Take for example the words of 
Arline C. Smith of Ruffin, North 
Carolina: 
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“The material entrusted to my 
care is more plastic than the pot- 
ter’s clay, more valuable than the 
miser’s gold, and more powerful 
than the scientist’s atomic bomb: 
that is, the body, mind, heart, and 
soul of a child. Since my task is 
such a sacred one, it behooves me 
to do everything within my powe1 
to keep myself worthy of my pro- 
fession. .. . I am a member of the 
most challenging, most responsible, 
most stimulating, and most satisfy- 
ing profession in the world, for I 
am a school teacher.” 

And the same spirit of dedication 
is expressed by Ida Mary Torzella 
of Fair Lawn, New Jersey: 

“I am proud to teach because in 
my two hands rests the responsi- 
bility for helping to create some- 
thing precious—the character of an 
individual.” 


Nor only are men and women 
everywhere proud to teach—they 
want to feel that teaching is im- 
portant. And teaching is important. 
Let us all dedicate ourselves to the 
task of helping not only the public, 
but all of our colleagues, to under- 
stand what it means to be a part of 
such a great profession. 

Help give them the positive ap- 
proach. Capitalize on this theme 
“Proud To Teach.” Think about 
the possibilities of organizing 
Proud-To-Teach clubs in your 
states and communities. 

Together let’s drive into oblivion 
the “Justas’—I’m just a_ social- 
studies teacher, I'm just an ele- 
mentary-school teacher, I’m just a 
teacher. 

If you are a teacher, you are not 
a “Justa.” You never heard a 
lawyer label himself as “just a 
lawyer.” He may never have won 
a case, but he is still an attorney- 
at-law. Nor does a doctor classify 
himself as “just a doctor.” His last 
three patients may be here no 
more, but he is still a physician. 

If in your own opinion you are 
no more than a “Justa,” in whose 
opinion would you expect to be 
more? If it were your responsibility 
to employ teachers, how enthusi- 


Dr. Buford, superintendent of schools 
in Mt. Vernon, Illinois, was NEA presi- 
dent for the school year 1955-56. This 
article is an adaptation of his presiden- 
tial address at the Portland conven- 
tion. 
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astically would you go after the 
“Justas”? No, you are not a “Justa.” 

Let me again share with you 
some inspiring expressions from 
Proud-To-Teach letters which have 
come to me-—letters from real 
teachers, not “Justas.” 

“I teach because of conviction. 
I am sure of the highness of my 
calling. I teach because of satisfac- 
tion. I teach because of joy... . I 
teach because I believe!” That is 
Beatrice R. Bond, Lincoln School, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

Still another letter is from Alice 
L. Tate, John Thurston School, 
Thomaston, Georgia: 

“At the end of a school year I 
take stock of accomplishments 
made. A child says, ‘I like school. 
I thought that I could not learn 
to read and write, but I can. I hope 
I never miss a day at school.’ A 
parent says, ‘I am so glad that you 
were Johnny's teacher. The school, 
the community, my child, and I 
have profited By knowing and 
working with you.’ Such remarks 
make me proud that I teach. . . .” 

Evelyn S. Watson of Vancouver, 
Washington, writes: 

“It is soul-swelling and_heart- 
warming to see that spark of learn- 
ing flicker and then, with much 
gentle blowing, develop into a 
brightly burning fire. Human 
beings are wonderful. Not only do 
I enjoy teaching because of the 
effect I have on children but be- 
cause of the effect that children 
have on me... . The challenge of 
teaching makes me proud to be 
engaged in such important work.” 


We TEAcHERs have chosen our 
profession. We could have gone 
into many other lines of work. We 
still can. But we chose to teach. It 
seems to me that it is utterly il- 
logical and ungrateful to stay in 
a profession but never to lift it, 
always to belittle it. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that we should be a mutual-ad- 
miration society. We need constant 
self-examination, self-evaluation. 

Constructive criticism is a means 
of growth. Every organization needs 
criticism from its own members. 

It also needs the professional 
support of its members to help 
remedy whatever may be wrong. 
In my opinion, the educators whose 


lives are richest are those who have 


given most of themselves to elevate, 


the spirit of education in this 
country thru their professional 
organizations. Some have worked 
at the local level, others at the 
state, still others at the national. 
Many, many others build thru our 
NEA departments. 

West Virginia’s Corma Mowrey, 
NEA’s national champion on re- 
cruitment of life members (608), 
expresses her sentiments like this: 

“Each day I find myself prouder 
than ever to be a teacher and to 
have a part in this great profession 
of ours. Children and youth are 
our priceless concern, and thru our 


Who wouldn’t be proud when a 
child, with eyes shining with 
triumph, says, “Nobody had to tell 
me that word; I figured it out my- 
self”? ce 

—Mildred Eslinger, first-grade 
teacher, Kinsley, Kansas. 


united education associations— 
local, state, and national—we are 
better able to serve them.” 

I wish I could inspire every NEA 
member to have that outlook, and 
in those practical terms. Think 
what it would mean if we set our- 
selves to making every teacher an 
NEA member. In fact, think what 
it would mean if every NEA mem- 
ber, even now, were a member of 
his local and state associations, and 
a member of an NEA department. 
And if every state, local, and de- 
partment member were an NEA 
member as well, what strength we 
would have then! 

I stress this only because it is 
in the realm of immediate possi- 
bility. Teachers are not opposed to 
professional organizations. They 
are already members in part. All 
that many of them need is informa- 
tion on the entire NEA program 
and a little personal encourage- 
ment. Let us all determine to give 
this information, this encourage- 
ment, during the year ahead. 


One way in which we can lift our 
profession and encourage others to 
enter it with pride is to take stock 
of the rewards we have already 
won. 

Teachers’ salaries are beginning 


to reach the level of respectability 
in this country. More people sense 
the importance of education today 
than ever before. I have the firm 
conviction that if we continue to 
set and maintain high standards, 
then do our work well and with 
pride, we can look forward with 
great hope to decent pay, reason- 
able teaching loads, and good work- 
ing conditions in general. 

Sometimes we are discouraged 
over the small amount of money 
we have been able to save from our 
salaries. I suggest as an antidote for 
pay-check blues that we determine 
the amount of cash we would have 
to invest in order to bring in the 
amount of income our retirement 
will provide. 


Now let me talk about rewards 
other than money for a while. How 
fortunate we teachers are to have 
work that permits constant as- 
sociation with youth—youth with 
its exuberance, its joys, its daring, 
its high hopes, aspirations, and 
ambitions, its eternal look to the 
future. It is difficult to grow old 
while we are surrounded by youth. 

Realization of our good fortune 
in this respect—and its accompany- 
ing responsibility—was apparent in 
many Proud-to-Teach letters. 

From Honolulu, Louise R. Gori 
put it this way: “Each year as a new 
crop of youngsters arrives on the 
threshold of the classroom . . . I 
feel a thrilling challenge. Each 
child is like a rare jewel, a diamond 
with as many facets as the crafts- 
man will cut. ... The teacher must 
be the craftsman. . . .” 

A fifth-grade teacher, Mae Meyer, 
of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 
summed it up in rhyme: 

“Yes, I’m proud to teach, for in 
children’s minds 

Are the richest 
rarest finds. .. .” 


treasures—the 


Anp as for me, I thank God first 
for life itself and then for having 
guided me into a profession that 
makes life so worth living! 


I am a teacher—one by choice. 

I am a teacher—a vital part of 
my profession. 

I am a teacher—reaping rich re- 
wards. 

I am a teacher—proud io teach! 
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Top Students To Enter Critical Fields 


PAUL E. ELICKER 
and 
WALTER E. HESS 


ANY of 1956’s top high-school 
M graduates are planning to fol- 
low careers in areas of the greatest 
shortage of trained personnel, ac- 
cording to data recently compiled 
by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, an 
NEA department. 

The information was gathered 
from more than 12,000 students 
who discussed their future plans in 
connection with an annual scholar- 
ship competition administered by 
the NASSP. 

To be eligible for the competi- 
tion, the students had to be col- 
lege-bound seniors who stood in 
the highest 5% of their class and 
who were members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society (sponsored 
by NASSP). The 12,000 young 
people were asked what they ex- 
pected to major in at college and 
what career they hoped to follow. 
Results show that teaching is the 
career choice of the greatest num- 
ber—30%; engineering, science re- 
search, and medicine follow. 

These students are capable of 
achieving outstanding records in 
college. They will make an im- 
pact on the critical shortages in 
personnel. 

Unfortunately, the picture is not 
entirely bright. In education, for 
caanigle. we cannot be too hope- 
ful of reducing the shortage of 
teachers as long as the profession 
attracts so many more girls than 
boys. Only 455 of the young men 
indicated that they plan to go into 
teaching as compared with 3199 of 
the girls; some of the girls will 
leave teaching for matrimony. 

Furthermore, there is a serious 
loss of talent every year because 
lack of money prevents some 200,- 
000 competent young people from 
going to college. A_ greatly in- 
creased number of scholarships 
would encourage most of these — 
qualified young adults to continue 
their education, to enter into spe- 
cialized training, and thereby to 
increase our supply of trained per- 
sonnel by an estimated 50%. # # 

Dr. Elicker is executive secretary of 

the National Association of Secondary- 

School Principals. Mr. Hess is man- 


aging editor of Student Life, a publi- 
cation of this NEA department. 
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» Rocadthis way: 455 boys chose teaching as their career, representing 8.6% of the 5280 boys who took the test. 
3199 girls chose teaching as their career representing 46.5% of the 6874 girls who took the test. 
. 3654 students (boys and girls) chose teaching as their career, representing 30% of the grand total of 12,154 
students. Corresponding data for the other career choices are similarly interpreted. 
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px disais que j’aimais la salade; 
tu disais que tu aimais la salade; 
il disait. ... They came singing up 
the back stairs and entered the 
classroom in a cluster. 

Seeing me already at my desk, 
they stopped abruptly and looked 
abashed. I understood their con- 
fusion: It was a bit odd that young 
French ladies of 15 or 16 should be 
singing a song that primary young- 
sters use in practicing their con- 
jugations. I laughed and assured 
them they need not be embarrassed. 

In that moment of spontaneous 
companionship between the stu- 
dents and their American exchange 
teacher of several months, I sud- 
denly thought back to the anxieties 
and anticipations that had swept 
over me the day I had received the 
letter from the French Ministry of 
.. National Education giving me the 
Me privilege of becoming an exchange 

teacher as a member of the faculty 
of the Collége Classique de Jeunes 
Filles, in Montbéliard, France. 

On that day I had been sure 
sabout the privilege—it was the 
haccompanying responsibility that 

‘gave me a kind of zero-hour pause. 
f The purpose of the Fulbright pro- 
gram for exchange teaching was 
* clear and challenging: to build 


Bs better international understanding. 


; But what could I, one lone teacher, 
actually do? 

Simple arithmetic gave me the 
me heart I needed. My earnest best 
= would be multiplied by that of 
= every other exchange teacher. To- 
gether we could produce experi- 
ences that would remove preju- 
dices, give fresh outlooks, cement 
new friendships. 


I Facep my international assign- 
ment confident that it would be 
worthwhile. Furthermore, by the 
time I reached my post, my confi- 
dence was greatly buttressed by an 
intensive orientation program spon- 
sored by the Fulbright Commission 
and presented in Paris by profes- 
sors from the Sorbonne. Excellent, 
understanding teachers explained 
French teaching methods, marking 
systems, pupil-teacher relationships 


Miss Jonte teaches in South Hunting- 
ton High School, Huntington Station, 
New York. 

For further information about teach- 
ing opportunities abroad, see page 375. 
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—all the things likely to bewilder a 
newcomer. 

Such a program is invaluable, for 
no matter how competent a teacher 
is in his own school system*or how 
much he may have read about the 
foreign land, he needs to know how 
to use the teaching methods of the 
foreign country if he is to make a 
good impression at the start. 

With this practical preparation, 
the good advice of our commission 
in Paris, and the warm welcome of 
the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, I arrived in Montbéliard feel- 
ing reasonably certain I could cope 
with anything that came up. 

Then began the real work—to 
teach English to 150 eager French 
girls. They were eager, too, and 
this is what first endeared them to 


formality than friendliness in the 
classroom. 

I soon learned that they had re- 
markably good memories. They 
often surprised me during the year 
by bringing out of storage some- 
thing I'd told them months before. 

I was also rather alarmed to learn 
that among them I was news. 
Everything I wore made headlines 
for schoolgirl conversations. 

They amazed me in June by 
wanting a picture of me with my 
purse, a very ordinary, uninterest- 
ing purse at that. Then I discovered 
that, ‘as the sole purse carried 
around by a faculty member, it had 
gained a certain notoriety. 

They were always curious about 
the United States; every bit of in- 
formation about an American cus- 
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me and rewarded all my efforts. I 
had 18 hours of classes, the weekly 
maximum for certifiés, teachers in 
France who hold the equivalent of 
our secondary-school teaching cer- 
tificate. I had beginners in English 
as well as those who would face the 
baccalauréat examination at the 
end of the year. 


As stupents, these girls were a 
joy—interested, punctual, methodic, 
unfailingly neat in their work. 
And all of them, slow learners in- 
cluded, tried. As people, they were 
lively, beautifully mannered, burst- 
ing with questions, but a bit afraid 
of me at first because I was a teach- 
er, and they were more used to 


tom or place was eagerly received. 
Whenever I could obtain a motion- 
picture projector and operator from 
the nearest Foreign Service office, 
I'd show a film, and the girls were 
ecstatic in their pleasure. Good 
films on the American family or a 
typical day at an American high 
school, plus further discussion, gave 
them some accurate ideas of our 
country and helped to clear up 
misconceptions. 

Thursday rather than Saturday 
is the regular weekly school holi- 
day in France, and by good fortune, 
my schedule left Friday free as well. 
I used this slightly misplaced 
“week end” for travel. My pupils 
were greatly interested in my ex- 
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cursions and in having me com- 
pare what I'd seen with places in 
America. 

They took great pride in their 
oral progress. In particular, they 
enjoyed singing English songs, and 
they sang well. I will never forget 
my last class with a_ beginners’ 
group before Christmas vacation. 
That day an inspector from Paris 
surprised us. The girls, thinking 
they were the ones on trial, were 
determined to impress that mon- 
sieur! Had the class hour been 
deliberately planned, it couldn’t 
have gone better. 

At the end I asked them which 
Christmas song they wanted to 
sing. Their selection was “Ru- 
dolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” 
which they sang with great gusto. 
















































































































It always amused me that Rudolph, 
having gone down in history, also 
went down that day in a ministry 


report! 







Wuat is it like to be a foreigner 
in a small French city of some 15,- 
000? Inevitably, you’re as prom- 
inent as a red cape in a bull ring, 
but every wordless stare I en- 
countered going to and from school 
soon became a warm Bonjour. 

My first friendships were made 
among my colleagues, who invited 
me to their homes, as did the par- 
ents of my students a little later. 
These visits were enjoyable occa- 
sions, and I was constantly im- 
pressed by the thoughtfulness of 
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each hostess in serving something 
typical of the region that she 
thought I had not yet tasted. 

It was a pleasure to be with these 
average French people, and I shall 
always remember their kindness. 
Judging by what some said then 
and what they write now, I think I 
changed some of their ideas about 
Americans, too.. Some, I found to 
my amusement, had expected me 
to look like a Hollywood product 
and were relieved to find me, altho 
not exactly decrepit, also not a 
glamour girl! 


Waite I was instructing and 
being instructed in and out of the 
classroom in France, what was hap- 
pening to my replacement in Amer- 
ica? From her reports to her friends 
and mine, and to me when we met 
again in Paris, she, too, considered 
her exchange yeay a valuable privi- 
lege. 

My pupils here enjoyed French 
with a native teacher, a not too 
common situation in the average 
high school. The organizations that 
asked her to speak gained accurate 
knowledge about some phase of 
French life. She liked the friend- 
liness of our pupils and the easy 
informality of Americans. She also 
saw what American homes are like, 
and she traveled as extensively as 
possible before going home. 


Now that the year of exchange 
teaching has ended, what con- 
tinuing values have she and I found 
other than mutual good - feeling? 
It is obvious that both of us should 
be better in our fields and more 
valuable to our schools. Our pupils 
are corresponding with extra in- 
centive because each group knows 
the other’s teacher. Each letter re- 
ceived is shared with the class. 

I found my year in France so 
valuable that I am disturbed by 
teachers who say frankly that the 
exchange program is fine in princi- 
ple, but not for them. Good teach- 
ers have raised these objections. 
“Why should I spend a long year 
abroad when I can travel there in 
summer?” “What of the different 
standard of living—isn’t it medieval 
and. uncomfortable?” “I might go 
if I were allowed to pick my post.” 
“Isn't it lonely?” 

Here’s my thinking about the 





viewpoints reflected in these re- 
marks. How thoroly can you know 
a country and its people in one 
summer? Fourteen months abroad 
allowed me to wander all over 
France, revisiting some places many 
times, becoming thoroly acquainted 
with Paris, seeing the real France. 
It also made possible travel in 
other countries, thereby giving a 
broader basis for comparison. 

Medieval? That's stretching it! 
Uncomfortable? That depends on 
where a teacher is assigned and 
what he wants to spend for ac- 
commodations. Comfort is not 
luxury. The average American 
home is rich by European stand- 
ards, and desirable quarters are 
often not available abroad. 

I lived in a hotel and found 
proprietors and staff helpful and 
friendly. I admit I felt the cold 
severely, and this considerably 
numbed my happiness. But I ex- 
pected some discomfort when I ac- 
cepted the grant, and the oppor- 
tunities at my doorstep more than 
made up for it. Cold and all, I con- 
sider that I was lucky. 

Perhaps it’s just as well that 
teachers are not allowed to pick 
their own posts. It is doubtful that 
I would have chosen Montbéliard, 
for I knew nothing about it until 
assigned there. Yet its situation in 
eastern France is ideal for travel. 
Even on two-day trips, many im- 
portant French cities as well as 
foreign ones are within reach. 

Loneliness? Well, aren't you ever 
blue at home? And with new 
things all around you waiting to 
be explored, it is difficult to find 
the time to be lonely. 


ExcuHance teaching can be rug- 
ged, but open-mindedness, a sense 
of humor, and adaptability help to 
smooth out the rough spots. An ex- 
change teacher travels on a two-way 
street, and frank admiration for 
desirable European customs lack- 
ing in our American way of life 
builds up good will. 

There is no doubt that the in- 
terchange teaching program is a 
boon to those fortunate enough 
to participate in it. When I think 
of all it has done for me both pro- 
fessionally and personally, I know 
that I will be toujours reconnais- 
sante—forever grateful. #+ # 
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TO THE TEACHER: This center- 
spread has been designed to help 
fourth-grade children realize that 
good manners contain elements of 
unselfishness and good citizenship 
as well as courtesy. Dorothy Atchi- 
son, fourth-grade teacher, Bright- 
wood Demonstration Elementary 
School, Washington, D. C., assisted 
in its preparation. 

Single reprints are free to 

teachers if ordered before October 

15. 50 for $1. No orders (except for 

single copies) accepted for less 

than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 
ase = je . 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CEPA en amd ROE? 


“GOOD MANNERS” ARE IMPORTANT WORDS 
WE HEAR A LOT ABOUT. 

JUST WHAT ARE GOOD MANNERS? 

LET’S FIND OUT! 


True False | 
Manners are more 


Than “thank you” and “please,” 
Or using my hankie 
Whenever | sneeze. 


3 ghey © 


The thing to do at recess is 
To run and grab the swing, 
And go on swinging in it 


Till the bell begins to ring. 
kee 





True False 
Whenever | sit down to eat, 


Silent chewing is expected; 
Carrot sticks and crunchy toast 
And celery excepted! 


Every time that | am late 
My manners slip a notch. 
| really should be careful 
To keep a better “watch.” 


If | throw papers 

And miss the trash can, 
I'm being rude 

To the maintenance man. 


If | make a mark 
On a book or a wall, 
It has nothing to do 


With my manners at all. 


It's hard on other people's ears 
For me to scream and shout; 
Neither is it quite the thing 

To simply sit and pout. 


THINGS TO DO: 


mao you do’? 


True False 
If | try to be kind 


From morning till night, 
I'll be pretty sure 
That I’m being polite. 


1 think that | should interrupt 
When someone “has the floor.” 


Altho his thoughts may be worth- 
while, 


My thoughts are worth much more. 


ae 


| wasn’t born with manners; 

I've had them all built-in. 

And they will have to grow with me, 
As if they were my skin, 


O) ... ta 


WE'VE HAD A LOOK AT MANNERS; 
WE KNOW JUST HOW WE SCORE; 
SO NOW THE THING FOR US TO DO 
IS USE OUR MANNERS MORE. 


1. Let the students make a manners chart, listing under pictures of a home, 
a school building, and a playground the manners they feel need to be empha- 


sized in each of the three areas. 


9, Each child may write his own jingle describing the behavior he most 
needs to improve. 


3. Let the children draw pictures for a class book which will illustrate forms 


of polite behavior. 


4. Provide opportunity for the class to dramatize and evaluate real situations 
in which good manners have added to happy living. 





T First glance, men’s wearing 
A apparel has little in common 
ninth-grade 


with algebra. But 
Marshall’s Men’s Store in Altus, 
Oklahoma, saw a tie-in. During 
American Education Week last year 
the store filled one of its windows 
with a display showing how algebra 
is taught in Altus public schools. 

Other merchants also sensed the 
relationship between the successful 
operation of community schools 
and the success of their business. 
The idea spread. The drugstore 
found high-school chemistry proj- 
ects “a natural” for its front win- 
dow. The gas company exhibited 
industrial art. A women’s dress 
shop featured the teaching of Latin- 
American culture. 

“In fact,” reported Clifford Peter- 
son, Altus superintendent of 
schools, “as window displays got 
underway, the phone was jammed 
with calls from merchants volun- 
teering additional window space 
and newspaper advertising—all to 
help explain the school program 
to the public during American 
Education Week.” 





Miss Shull, English teacher at Jefferson 
High School a Portland, Oregon, is 
the newly elected NEA president. She 
will serve for the school year 1956-57. 
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This exhibit in the show window of a children’s apparel store is typical of the 
attention given American Education Week by Altus, Oklahoma, merchants. 


As a result, the townspeople be- 
came school-conscious as they win- 
dow-shopped on main street or 
dropped into a neighborhood drug- 
store for a tube of tooth paste. An- 
nual open house at the various 
schools became a community-wide 
affair which attracted parents of 
preschool children, taxpayers with 
no children, and others who would 
not ordinarily visit the schools. 

The kind of business cooperation 
experienced last year in Altus is a 
nationwide goal of this” year’s 
AEW program. 


AEW General Theme for 1956 
Schools for a Strong America 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 11 
Our Spiritual and National Heritage 


Monday, November 12 
Today’s Education—Tomorrow’s 
Democracy 
Tuesday, November 13 
Schools for Safe and Healthful Living 
Wednesday, November 14 
Schools for Trained Manpower 
Thursday, November 15 
A Good Classroom for Every Child 


Friday, November 16 
“National Teachers Day” 


Saturday, November 17 
Schools for a United America 


With AEW headquarters print- 
ing and distributing How’s Busi- 
ness?, a 16-page illustrated booklet 
based on Chamber of Commerce re- 
search, business firms are getting sci- 
entific facts which prove that when 
their local schools are good, their 
business is good. 

The largest retail sales organiza- 
tion in the country already has cir- 
culated to key executives of depart- 
ment stores in major cities sug- 
gestions on how to cooperate in 
local observances. Ten newspaper 
ads, prepared by AEW headquar- 
ters, are being distributed for busi- 
ness sponsorship. (See page 380.) 


Flyers. which picture children 
and remind that “Their School Is 
Our Business” are also available 
this year for inclusion in mass busi- 
ness mailings. Similar school-slogan 
plates for mail-metering machines 
will be used by many business firms. 
There will be numerous education- 
business days, with specially 
planned visits to the schools by 
business leaders. 

The promotion tools for AEW 
this year emphasize the relation of 
better schools to better business, 
without overlooking the crucial re- 
lationship of better schools to better 
citizens and better people. + + 
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HOW THE KELLEY BILL 
WAS LOST—AND WHY 


Ts rejection by the House of 
Representatives of the Kelley 
school-construction bill (HR_7535) 
on July 5, 1956, provided a bitter 
climax to months of hard work by 
organizations and individuals sup- 
porting this measure. 

The effect of this defeat will not 
be felt this year, but by September 
1958 there will be plenty of school 
districts feeling the pinch of 
crowded or physically inadequate 
classrooms. Passage of the Kelley 
bill would have eased the plight of 
many of these districts. In view of 
how long it took to bring HR 7535 
to a vote, it will be 1960 or later 
before a federal school-constructios. 
bill can bring tangible relief -to 
hard-pressed communities. 

. The Kelley bill was defeated on 
a roll-call vote of 194 ayes to 224 
noes. The bill would have passed 
if 16 of the votes against it had 
been cast for it. Why, then, didn’t 
it pass? 

Democrats have accused Repub- 
licans of voting for the Powell anti- 
segregation amendment, thus forc- 
ing Congressmen fromthe South- 
ern states to join with them in 
killing the bill. Republicans have 
accused Democrats of partisanship 
in Opposing any modifications sug- 
gested by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

On page 364 appears the record 
of each member of Congress on the 
four roll-call votes that were taken 
on the Kelley bill and the amend- 
ments to it. A cursory examination 
of these votes makes it difficult to 
avoid drawing -these conclusions: 

1. The Powell amendment, more 
than anything else, was the major 
contributing factor to the defeat of 
the Kelley bill. However, the few 
organizations that supported the 


amendment are unwilling to share , 


the blame for killing the bill. 
2. Second only to the Powell 
amendment, the failure of the 


Dr. McCaskill is executive secretary of 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 


House Republican. leadership to 
rally support for the bill, with or 
without the Administration formu- 
la, helped defeat HR 7535. 

3. The well-organized opposition 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National 
Association of Manufacturers was 
apparent in such parliamentary 
tricks as the Gwinn amendment. 


Anatysis of the debate on the 
bill and the teller votes on the 
amendments will show that House 
Democrats must+ take their share 
of the blame, not so much for what 
they did as for what they didn’t do. 
- Probably the best way to inter- 
pret the votes on the Kelley bill 
is to trace the sequence of events 
that led up to the debacle of July 
5 


HR 7535 was reported from the 
Education and Labor Committee 
on July 28, 1955. Shortly after the 
84th Congress reconyened in Jan- 
uary 1956, it became apparent that 
the bill was in trouble because of 
the antisegregafion amendment 
which Rep. Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
(D-N.Y.) said he would propose. 

After months of backstage ma- 
neuvering in an effort to get as- 
surances of sufficient votes to defeat 
the Powell amendment and pass 
the bill, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
gave the House Rules Committee 
the green light to send HR 7535 to 
the floor. By a vote of eight to 
three, the Rules Committee ap- 
proved a resolution making it in 
order to debate HR 7535. Voting 
against the resolution or “rule” 
were the chairman of the Rules 


‘Committee, Rep. Howard Smith 


(D-Va.), and Reps. William Col- 
mer (D-Miss.) and Leo Allen (R- 
Ill.). 

June 28, 11 months to the 
day after it had been reported from 
the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, the debate on HR 7535 began. 
From the very beginning the bill 
was violently opposed by a small 
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but vocal minority. A few days be- 
fore, each member of the House 
had received a letter from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
urging him to vote against HR 
7535. During the debate on the rule 
for HR 7535, Rep. Colmer read let- 
ters sent to each Congressman by 
the American Legion urging him 
to vote against the bill. However, 
by a roll-call vote of 327-67 the 
House agreed to debate HR 7535, 
and the bill was past its first 
hurdle. 

By Friday, June 29, the six hours’ 
general debate on the bill had con- 
cluded. The bill was getting good 
support from Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. But it was clear 
that strong opposition was coming 
from two quarters: on the one hand 
from those opposed to federal aid 
in any form, and on the other from 
a bloc of Southern Democrats who 
felt that federal school-construction 
funds, enacted with or without the 
Powell amendment, would encour- 
age integration of racially segre- 
gated school systems. 


Tue House did not resume the 
debate until Tuesday, July 3. Sit- 
ting as a committee it quickly 
agreed to an amendment by Rep. 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., (R-N.J.) 
to make the grant program run five 
years at $300 million a year. An 
amendment to remove the state- 
plan requirements offered by Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-N. C.), chair- 
man of the Education and Labor 
Committee and hence floor man- 
ager of the bill, was rejected by a 
standing vote of 89-124. 

Next was an amendment by Rep. 
Samuel K. McConnell (R-Pa.) to 
substitute the equalization formula 
favored by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for the flat-grant formula in 
the bill. This amendment was re- 
jected by a teller (nonrecord) vote 
of 110 to 140. 

Then came the long-awaited 
amendment to require states to 





certify compliance with Supreme 
Court decisions as a condition of 
receiving construction funds. Rep. 
Powell spoke for his amendment 
and was. answered by Rep. Richard 
Bolling (D-Mo.), who quoted a 
letter from former President Tru- 
man in opposition to the amend- 
ment. No more eloquent speech 
against the amendment could have 
been made than that given by Rep. 
William L. Dawson (D-IIL.), himself 
a Negro and one who could testify 
to the hardships he had undergone 


in an effort to get an education in 
the South. 

When the time came for the vote 
on the Powell amendment, a group 
of Southern Congressmen, many of 
whom had indicated opposition to 
the bill, stayed in their seats or at 
the back of the House chamber 
and did not pass up the center aisle 
between the tellers. All but a hand- 
ful of Republicans voted for the 
amendment. It was adopted 164-116. 

On July 5, when the House took 
up HR 7535, Chairman Barden an- 


nounced that he could no longer 
manage a bill to which he was now 
completely opposed and turned his 
function over to Rep. Augustine 
Kelley (D-Pa.). It was obvious that 
adoption of the Powell amendment 
had demoralized the supporters of 
the bill and had strained the 
hitherto bipartisan approach to it. 

The House in committee quickly 
rejected another amendment of- 
fered by Rep. McConnell to re- 
quire state matching of federal 
funds and two technical amend- 


Record of Voting on Kelley Bill and Amendments 


Y Record Vote For (yea). 


¥ Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. 
— Not a Member when vote was taken. (Also used for Speaker, 
who is eligible but usually does not vote.) 


Vote No. 
| 168 | 295 158 | 194 | 


Adapted from Congressional Quarterly; copyright 1956. 


N_ Record Vote Against (nay). 


DEMOCRAT 


X Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against. 
? Absent, General Pair “Present”, Did not announce or answer Poll. 
Numbers before names indicate district; AL, at large 


REPUBLICAN 


Vote No. 1, Gwinn Amendment; Vote No. 2, Powell Amendment; Vote No. 3, McConnell Motion; Vote No. 4, To Pass HR 7535. 


ALABAMA 
3 Andrews D... 


ARKANSAS 
1 Gathings D.... 


6 Baldwin R.... 


10 Gubser R 

14 Hagen D 

11 Johnson R.... 
4 Mailliard R.... 


27 Sheppard D... 


13 Teague R 
, Uo |) errr 


9 Younger R.... 
Les Angeles County 
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25 Hillings R 
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COLORADO 
4 Aspinall D.... 
3 Chenoweth R . 


CONNECTICUT 
3 CretellaR.... 
41 Dede D....:.. 


AL Sadlak R 

2 Seely-Brown R. 
DELAWARE 
AL McDowell D.. 
FLORIDA 

2 Bennett D 

1 Cramer R 

4 Fascell D...... 


5 Herlong D.... 
8 Matthews D... 


6 Rogers D 
3 Sikes D 


GEORGIA 


3 Forrester D.... 
9 Landrum D.... 


ILLINOIS 
16 Allen R 


19 Chiperfield R. . 
21 Mack D....... 


23 Vursell R 
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7 Bowler D 


13 Church R..... 
8 Gordon D.... 


10 Hoffman R.... 
5 Kluczynski D... 


11 Sheehan R.... 


9 Yates D 
INDIANA 


5 Beamer R 


11 Brownson R... 
3 Crumpacker R . 


IOWA 


5 Cunningham R. 


6 Dolliver R 


7 Jensen R...... 
4 LeCompte R... 
1 Schwengel R.. 


2 Talle R 
KANSAS 


2 Scrivner R 
6 Smith R 


KENTUCKY 


4 Chelf D....... 
1 Gregory D.... 
»2 Natcher D.... 


7 Perkins D 


Chicago-Cook County 
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6 Morrison D.. . 

5 Passman D..... 

7 Thompson D... 

3 Willis D 
MAINE 


3 Melntire R.... 

2 Nelson R..... 
MARYLAND 

2 Devereux R.... 

4 Fallon D 

7 Friedel D..... 

3 Garmatz D.... 
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5 Lankford D.... 
14 Miller R 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4 Donohue D.... 
1 Heselton R.... 


9 Nicholson R... 
11 O'Neill D.... 


MICHIGAN 
12 Bennett R 
8 Bentley R 
10 Cederberg R.. 
18 Dondero R.... 


Detroit-Wayne County 


15 Dingell D 
17 Griffiths D.... 
16 Lesinski D 
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ments proposed by Rep. Zelenko 
(D-N. Y.). 

The surprise move came when 
Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R-N. Y.), a 
long-time outspoken foe of federal 
aid, offered an amendment to sub- 
stitute for Title I of the Kelley bill 
a 1% rebate to each state of all fed- 
eral taxes collected from it. With 
only half the House present, the 
amendment squeaked thru on a 
teller vote, 122-120, with substantial 
support coming from the Southern 
bloc opposed to the Kelley bill. 


The floor leaders of the House had 
been caught off guard by what 
looked like a diversionary tactic. 
Suddenly the supporters of the 
Powell amendment, including 
those who were using it to kill the 
bill, realized that the Gwinn 
amendment had struck out all 
previously adopted amendments. 
Seated at a table on the House 
floor, Rep. Powell scribbled a new 
version of his amendment, which 
was approved by a standing vote of 
177-123 as Title IV of the bill. 


1 Machrowicz D 

14 Rabeut D...... 
MINNESOTA 

7 Andersen R... 

1 Andresen R... 

8 Blatnik D...... 


6 Marshall D.... 
4 McCarthy D... 
2 O'Hare R..... 


MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy D. . 


2 Whitten D.... 

4 Williams D.... 

5 Winstead D... 
MISSOURI 

5 Bolling D 


8 Carnahen D.. . 
4 Christopher D. 


11 Moulder D.... 


3 Sullivan D 
MONTANA 


1 Metcalf D 
NEBRASKA 

2 Chase R...... 

3 Harrison R.... 

4 Miller R 

1 Weaver R 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 Merrow R.... 
NEW JERSEY 

11 Addonizio D.. 

3 Auchincloss R . 

8 Canfield R.... 

5 Frelinghuysen R 

2 Hend R....... 


9 Osmers R..... 
10 Rodino D 
13 Sieminski D.... 
4 Thompson D... 
14 Tumulty D 


6 Williams D.... 
1 Wolverton R.. 
NEW MEXICO 
AL Dempsey D.... 
AL Fernandez D.. 
NEW YORK 
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33 Kilburn R 
40 Miller R 
30 O'Brien D.... 
39 Ostertag R.... 
42 Pillion R 


35 Riehiman R. ... 
28 St. George R.. 
36 Taber R....... 
31 Taylor R 

1 Wainwright R.. 
29 Wharton R.... 
34 Williams R.... 


New York City 


24 Buckley D 

11 Celler D 

17 Coudert R.... 

20 Davidson D.... 
7 Delaney D 

23 Dollinger D. .. 

18 Donovan D.... 


6 Holtzman D... 
10 Kelly D 


19 Klein D 

4 Latham R 
13 Multer D 
16 Powell D 


14 Rooney D 
21 Zelenko D.... 


NORTH CAROLINA 
9 Alexander D .. 
3 Barden D 


7 Carlyle D 
5 Chathem D.... 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick R..... N 
AL Krueger R.... N 


OHIO 


13 Baumhert R.... 


22 Bolton, F. PR. 
11 Bolton, O. P.R 
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1 Scherer k 
21 Vanik D 


OKLAHOMA 
2 Edmondson D.. 


6 Wickersham D . 
OREGON 

2 Coon R....... 

4 Ellsworth R ... 


10 Carrigg R 
25 Clerk D....... 


30 Holland D.... 
7 James R....... 


21 Kelley D 
© Gena Rias.s.<5 
13 McConnell R. . 


19 Quigley D.... 


18 Simpson R..... 
20 Ven Zandt R. . 
15 Walter D 


Philadelphia 


1 Rivers D 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Art ast the House was ready for 
roll-call votes on the amendments 
it had adopted and on the bill it- 
self. Rep. Halleck (R-Ind.)  in- 
formed the House that a motion to 
recommit with instructions to re- 
port the bill with the Administra- 
tion version of Title I would be of- 
fered. He hinted that this motion 
would give Democrats a chance to 
salvage the bill by placating op- 
position in Republican ranks. 

In effect, Mr. Halleck offered a 
deal. Were the Democrats to accept 
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6 Tollefson R.... 
2 Westland R.... 


WEST VIRGINIA 
4 Burnside D.... 


1 Mollohen D... 
2 Staggers D.... 


WISCONSIN 
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Some Strong Supporters 


of School-Construction Aid 


wt 


BOLLING DAWSON 


5 


RHODES 


Row I: Carl Albert (D-Okla.); Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.); Richard Bolling 
(D-Mo.) (Fabian Bachrach); William L. Dawson (D-Ill) (Adams Studio); Row 2: 
Henry Aldous Dixon (R-Utah); Carl Elliott (D-Ala.); Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N. J-) 


(Harris & Ewing); Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) (Chase-Statler); Row 3 


: Augustine B. 


Kelley (D-Pa.); Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (R-Pa.) (Miller); John W. McCormack (D- 
Mass.); Ray J. Madden (D-Ind.); Row 4: Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) (Chase) ; Sam Rayburn 
(D-Texas) (Chase); John J. Rhodes (R-Ariz.) (Harris & Ewing); Stewart L. Udall (D-Ariz.) 


(Harris & Ewing). 


the Administration formula in a 
new Title I to the Kelley bill, they 
could also get rid of the Powell 
amendment. Unfortunately the 
mixup over the Gwinn amendment 
had shifted the Powell amendment 
from Title I to Title IV, and the 
bargain could not be consummated. 

The four roll-call votes can be 
described and analyzed as follows: 

Gwinn Amendment (Vote No. 
1) —Proposed to rebate to each state 
1% of federal taxes for school con- 
struction. This would have in- 
creased the financial advantage of 
the high-income states at the ex- 


pense of the low-income states. The 
amendment was rejected 168-250 
on the roll-call vote, but among the 
168 votes cast for it were 61 Demo- 
crats, 58 of them from Southern 
states. These 58 votes represent the 
bloc from the South that was op- 
posed to any federal-aid bill. 

Powell Amendment (Vote No. 
2)—Would.. have withheld funds 
from any state not complying with 
the Supreme Court decisions. This 
was the weapon with which the 
Kelley bill was killed. 

It was adopted on a roll-call vote 
of 225-192. Voting for it were 77 


Democrats and 148 Republicans. 
Of the 148 Republicans who voted 
for the Powell amendment, 96 sub- 
sequently voted against the bill it- 
self. One member was paired to 
vote for the amendment and against 
the bill thus making a total of 97 
Republicans for the Powell amend- 
ment and against the bill. No 
Democrats voted for the amend- 
ment and against the bill. 

Included in the 97 Republicans 
were all but six of the ranking 
members of House standing com- 
mittees and all the floor leaders 
except Rep. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, the minority leader. There 
was little doubt that the Eisen- 
hower administration had failed to 
win its fight for a_ school-con- 
struction bill without “extraneous” 
amendments, as the President terms 
the Powell amendment. 

McConnell motion to recommit 
and report (Vote No. 3) —Rep. Mc- 
Connell offered his motion to re- 
commit with instructions to report 
a bill containing the Administra- 
tion formula as Title I. By now it 
was too late to repair the damage 
done by the Powell amendment. 
The motion was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 262-158. 

Vote to pass HR 7535 (Vote No. 
4)—The bill was rejected 224 to 
194. Voting against it were 105 
Democrats from the South, includ- 
ing some from the border states 
who could not support any bill 
containing the Powell amendment, 
even tho half of this number had 
been for. a school-construction bill 
all along. Only 75 Republicans 
voted for the bill. It has already 
been pointed out that 97 Republi- 
cans who voted against the bill 
had previously voted for the Powell 
amendment. 


Tue name of each member and 
a symbol indicating how he voted 
on each of the four roll-calls is on 
pages 364-65. Check for yourself 
the voting record of your Congress- 
man. Keep in mind, however, that 
adoption of the Powell amendment 
prevented those Southern members 
who favored the bill from voting 
for it. Apart from this special situa- 
tion, the four roll-calls provide a 
fairly accurate index of Congres- 
sional attitudes on federal assist- 
ance for school construction. # # 
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Let’s Give Our Colleges 
BACK TO THE STUDENTS! 


pio general public has become 
aware of the crisis in the 
schools. They are not as aware of 
the crisis in the colleges. 

The situation is this: The col- 
leges do not have enough money to 
attract and keep the best teachers; 
there is already a shortage of col- 
lege teachers and of graduate stu- 
dents preparing to become college 
teachers; the number of students 
to be taught will double in the 
next 10 years. 

Under such conditions, how can 
we retain and improve the quality 
of college instruction? 

There is, of course, no complete 
solution to a problem of this pro- 
portion. Quality in teaching de- 
pends on the individuals who teach. 
If there aren’t enough teachers and 
they are not first-rate and the stu- 
dents are unable to work directly 
with them, the educational pro- 
gram will not have the quality we 
need and want. But it seems to me 
that there is one simple solution we 
may devise in the face of the con- 
tinuing emergency: Give the col- 
leges back to the students and let 
them do the learning. 


Tue most challenging aspect of 
our present crisis in the colleges is 
the impossible size of it. It is so big 
and so complicated that the out- 
dated teaching methods now in use 
are helpless to cope with it. 

What we now have is a huge me- 
chanical system for disseminating 
information. Once the information 
is conveyed, it is checked, and aca- 
demic credits are awarded for ac- 
curacy in reporting. One or two 
million additional students could 
be handled by this system without 
changing anything very much ex- 
cept the number of buildings, pub- 


lic-address systems, television sta-" 


tions and receivers, IBM machines, 
and clerical workers. 





Dr. Taylor is president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York. 


The present system is built on 
the assumption that learning oc- 
curs in one dimension—the dimen- 
sion of memory. It assumes that the 
rewards of learning are not to be 
found in the pleasure and joy of 
the knowing, not in achievement 
of belief, not in, finding a sense 
of personal and intellectual iden- 
tity, but in receiving academic 
credit, social status, a higher in- 
come. 

I suggest, therefore, that first we 
consider the aims of higher edu- 
cation and the means necessary to 
meet those aims. 

The student is the center of edu- 
cation. Schools and colleges exist to 
increase his intellectual and moral 
powers. Whatever is done in the 
colleges or whatever anyone pro- 
poses to do must take into account 
the effect it will have on the stu- 
dent. 

Will it deepen his interest in 
ideas? Will it give him something 
to think about? Will it help him 
to understand hiniself and his so- 
ciety? Will it free his imagination? 
Develop his initiative? Give him a 
sense of purpose? Strengthen his 
character? I am convinced that our 
current approach fails to touch the 
inner consciousness of the student, 
to deal with his motivations, his 
emotions, his aims, and his needs. 

If the student is to pay the in- 
tellectual price for learning, he 
must feel that learning is worth 
the price. He must be given intel- 
lectual excitement and the chal- 
lenge of new ideas. He must be 
given time enough to read, to con- 
centrate on a few things, without 
being shuttled from one subject 
to another thruout each day, and 
from one semester to another thru- 
out each year. 

He must be allowed to work at 
the things which interest him most 
at the time they interest him and 
not be put off by sequences of in- 
troductory and preparatory courses. 
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At least half the student’s momen- 
tum is lost, half his interest is 
destroyed by the mere fact that he 
must make his way thru a welter 
of preliminary requirements to 
reach what he wants to study. 

In their anxiety to eliminate the 
elective system and to give every 
student what is called a common 
core of identical subjects, Ameri- 
can colleges have lost track of the 
student himself. The student's 
views on education are seldom con- 
sidered; his help in educational 
planning is seldom sought. Yet 
when it is, and when he is made 
responsible as a partner in the edu- 
cational enterprise, for working 
with the faculty, the student re- 
sponds directly, imaginatively, and 
forcefully. 


Tue content of the curriculum, 
particularly in the freshman year, 
should be drawn from original ma- 
terials in the fields of politics, so- 
cial science, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, the arts, literature, and sci- 
ence, from materials dealing with 
the kinds of issues and questions 
which can evoke a serious response 
from the students. Courses should 
be planned which are not sum- 
maries and outlines of fields of sub- 
jectmatter, but which deal with 
fresh and interesting ideas about 
man and nature, society and the 
individual. 

The purpose of such courses 
should not be to cover ground, but 
to plunge the student into a world 
of ideas with which he can become 
truly concerned. He will cover the 
ground once he becomes involved 
with the ideas. 

Give the freshmen and_ the 
sophomores some room to move 
among fields of their choice. Do 
not restrict them to required 
courses. Give them the largest 
chance they can have to work at 
the things they want to know. 

Consider the freshman year by 
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itself, since this is not only the 
year when the worst overcrowding 
will occur but is also the crucial 
point in the four-year program. In- 
stead of the distracting five or six 
courses customarily offered to all 
freshmen, offer a three- or four- 
course curriculum, allowing a good 
deal of freedom of choice for study. 
In each of the courses, provide a 
fuller and richer body of study ma- 
terial. Cut down the number of 
full class meetings to one a week, 
and thus effect a saving of class- 
room-teaching time. 


Suprosr we take a unit of 200 
students who are registered in any 
one course in the fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy, psychology, or 
social science. The teacher is to be 
made responsible for the educa- 
tional planning for this group of 
students in his field of knowledge. 
It is up to him to discover their 
stage of intellectual maturity and 
the extent of their knowledge. 

The teacher would have as his 
assistants a group of juniors, sen- 
iors, or graduate students whom he 
has chosen and who would work 
with him in planning the course, in 
leading discussions, in keeping 
track of the individual work of the 
freshmen, and in carrying out some 
of the clerical duties connected 
with the course. These would be 
the staff and planning members 
of his own corner of the curricu- 
lum. 

During the first two weeks of 
the course, by a variety of means— 
short papers on general topics, in- 
formal tests, conferences with a 
few students, discussions with 
groups of 20 or 30, consultation 
with his student assistants — the 
teacher would gain a sense of the 
general character of his group of 
200 students. 

In meetings scheduled once each 
week and preferably lasting two 
hours, the teacher would talk to the 
class about the material assigned 
and the ways in which they might 
approach it. He would tell them 
what to look for in the books, 
articles, and pamphlets used and 
in the discussions based upon this 
material. Rather than lecturing 
about topics already covered in 
the reading, the teacher would be 
providing guidance to the students 
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for their own reading and discus- 
sion. 

Full use would be made of 
paperback books, multigraphed 
material to substitute for lectures, 
occasional pieces written by the 
teacher directly for the class, films, 
and small research projects by 


Miriam Enters School 


I am no longer her lone oracle. 

Fled the six years I guided all her 
days. 

My wisdom glows no more with- 
out a peer; 

Another heroine has won her 
praise. 

Crumpled my ego when too oft I 
hear 

(Sage with learning from _ the 
fountain-head) 

The newly minted phrase: “My 
teacher said!” 
—Ethel Rubenstein Berman 


groups of three or four students 
working together. 

On a national scale, arrange- 
ments could be made with major 
paperback publishers for reprints 
of important works and new works 
of interest to students. 


Tue full class meeting would be 
considered the pivot around which 
the course moved. Student ques- 
tions—brought up in the discus- 
sions led by student assistants or 
given in written form by the mem- 
bers of the class—would serve as 
the basis of the talks to the class 
by the teacher. 

The technic of having 20-minute 
lectures, followed by 10-minute dis- 
cussions in groups of six to eight, 
with questions emerging from the 
discussions answered before the 
whole class by the teacher, can be 
effectively used with the class of 
200. 

Regular discussion groups of 15 
to 20 students would be scheduled 
twice a week, with topics assigned 
to the class after consultation and 
planning with the student assist- 
ants. Toward the middle and latter 
part of the semester, freshman dis- 
cussion leaders would begin to 
emerge and could be given some 
responsibility for working with the 
student assistants and the discus- 
sion groups. 

Evaluation of the individual stu- 


dent would be made by a combina- 
tion of devices—reports from stu- 
dent-discussion leaders, brief tests, 
written papers read by the student 
assistants and discussed with the 
individuals concerned. Cumulative 
records would furnish the basis for 
the teacher’s judgment of student 
ability. 

Members of the library staff 
would play an active part in such 
a system. Librarians would show 
how to go about digging for in- 
formation and how to extend the 
range of reading beyond the mini- 
mum class assignment. 

In the initial stages of a program 
of this sort, more time, rather than 
less, would be spent on organiza- 
tion and preparation. But, as the 
new system developed, a group of 
student leaders would be developed 
within it—students capable of carry- 
ing on the major portion of the 
weekly discussions. Out of this new 
attitude of teachers would come 
not only a greater interest in in- 
dependent work by all the students, 
but a greater appreciation of the 
role of the teacher and a larger 
number of students wishing to con- 
tinue as teachers. 

I believe this approach can suc- 
ceed because I have seen it at work 
in a few institutions where stu- 
dents are given genuine educational 
responsibility. Student government 
officers, the officers of national stu- 
dent organizations, and many other 
campus leaders have shown what 
they can do when they are asked to 
join with members of the faculty 
in an educational partnership. 


Tuer are, of course, many addi- 
tional experiments to be made once 
this philosophy is accepted. For 
example, teachers who have tried 
one three-hour class meeting a week 
for large groups have found it 
much more valuable educationally 
than three one-hour meetings. Ex- 
periments with television, films, 
discussion groups, and programs 
to develop discussion leaders, all 
provide interesting projects for 
further development. 

But only when conditions for 
learning are arranged so that the 
student is confronted with the re- 
sponsibility for his own education 
will there be improvement in the 
quality of his learning. + # 
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The teacher's role in 


THE NATION'S MANPOWER PROBLEM 


veRY teacher in America has a 
E major role to play in solving 
the nation’s manpower problem. 

Three big events in the Ameri- 
can story have combined to cause 
the nation’s shortage of manpower. 
Because our birth rate fell sharply 
in the 1930s, we now lack young 
adults of working age. Because our 
world relations are hazardous, we 
must man a defense program. Be- 
cause science and industry have ad- 
vanced so fast and so far, America 
needs more competent workers than 
ever before. 


WE can and should solve our 
problem in part by making better 
use of the manpower we have. The 
abilities of women, of members of 
minority groups, and of persons 
over age 65 are not now fully uti- 
lized. We might even open our 
doors to receive more immigrants 
from countries which have in the 
past contributed so much to Amer- 
ica’s manpower. But no one appears 
to press strongly for that solution. 

Our best hope—indeed the chief 
way to solve our nation’s manpower 
problem—is to make sure that our 
schools and colleges dedicate their 
present resources to-its solution, 
and that they get more resources 
for the task. 

One major need is for a sharp 
increase in the proportion of able 


Dr. Espy, formerly commissioner of 
education for the state of Maine, is 
assisting the Educational Policies Com- 
Pies art agg aees by the NEA and 

American Association of School 
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a volume on the role of voluntary 
professional associations. 
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youth who have received high-grade 
education in technical institutes, 
colleges, and graduate schools. 

Sizable numbers of our most ca- 
pable young people do not go be- 
yond high school. The manpower 
problem will not be solved unless 
we begin to work early with able 
children and their parents to devel- 
op strong desires for higher educa- 
tion, and unless we campaign for 
financial assistance to help able 
youth who might etherwise be un- 
able to attend college. 

Some persons who observe the 
growth of colleges may think we 
are meeting the need if we build 
and staff enough colleges to admit 
the new applicants. But we shall 
not meet the most urgent need un- 
less we find ways to encourage vir- 
tually all of our most capable youth 
to seek education beyond the high 
school. 

This is not a task merely for the 
colleges or for teachers of academic 
subjects in high schools. The ele- 
mentary teacher is in a position to 
see talent early and to guide it to- 
ward college. The teacher of so- 
called vocational subjects should 
also be alert to encourage talented 
young people to prepare for col- 
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lege. In fact, more college education 
for all qualified youth is a goal for 
every member of the educational 
profession. 

Gone is the day when work called 
more for muscles than for minds. 
Gone also should be the notion that 
a man’s vocation is somehow un- 
worthy of the finest and best that 
education can devote to it. Career 
preparation today requires not only 
the full development of talent and 
competence, but breadth and flexi- 
bility of mind and the utmost en- 
largement of the human spirit. 

Possibly there was once an excuse 
for two kinds of education, a nar- 
rowly focused vocationalism on the 
one hand and an unfocused scho- 
lasticism on the other. But today’s 
youth requires a full, strong educa- 
tion in which there are no false 
dichotomies. 


No TEACHER who squarely faces 
the manpower problem can fail to 
see that its solution calls for upgrad- 
ing education standards of every 
kind. This necessity underlines the 
belief that education should respect 
the individual, discover his best 
abilities, and nurture them sympa- 
thetically. It is a necessity which 
allows no easy self-indulgence on 
the part of the teacher or the stu- 
dent. 

On the contrary, every teacher 
who clearly envisions the needs of 
his students today and in the fu- 
ture will see the necessity to raise 
standards, to stimulate the utmost 
achievement on the part of the tal- 
ented, and to make every individu- 
al discontented with anything less 
than his best. 


Tue manpower problem may 
also cause us to broaden our inter- 
pretation of our professional func- 
tion; to think of ourselves as more 
than teachers; to do more than con- 





fine ourselves to teacher recruit- 
ment. 

Recruiting is necessary. It will 
continue to be necessary. But even 
if it is done vigorously, it will not 
soon yield enough good teachers to 
meet the need. Indeed, it can fairly 
be said that, much as teachers are 
needed, it would probably not. be 
good for the country if we could 
now recruit all the able young peo- 
ple who could be well used in staff- 
ing the schools. Other essential pro- 
fessions would be so robbed as to 
cause real jeopardy to our society. 

To be sure, we must recruit and 
recruit and recruit. But the man- 
power situation also calls for edu- 
cational research—a type of effort 
which is perhaps less popular. 

As we study many of the profes- 
sional, industrial, and _ scientific 
fields in which manpower is most 
needed, one salient fact appears: 
Their emphasis on research is a 
touchstone of growth and strength. 

The fields of activity which have 
won moral and financial support 
from our people are those in which 
research and development are being 
pressed in the effort to find new 
and better methods. We in the 
teaching profession may well pon- 
der this fact. 

We may be tempted to suppose 
that we teachers have so much work 
to do and so few resources as to 
deter us from emphasizing research. 
Actually, the same excuse could be 
made by industry or by medicine. 
But they have recognized that re- 
search and development are not 
merely an essential means of meet- 
ing the manpower shortage, but ac- 
tually a vital ingredient in their 
over-all growth and effectiveness. 


Tuer is reason to assert that re- 
search and experimentation may 
be just as important to education 
as new school buildings are. We 
face the prospect of a continuing 
shortage of able teachers and of a 
continuing need for improved edu- 
cational standards. We can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that one of 
the chief implications of the man- 
power shortage is a need to grant 
top priority to research and creative 
experimentation for developing im- 
proved methods of education. 

Our own professional experience 
should encourage us to put our 
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trust in the promise of research and 
experimentation. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the contribution of research 
to education in the primary grades. 
Without the contribution of educa- 
tional research we could not possi- 
bly have reached the present high 
quality of elementary-school work 
in reading, in arithmetic, and in 
child guidance. ~~ 

Research has helped the elemen- 
tary-school teacher to be the teach- 
er of all the children. Now, second- 
ary-school teachers need more and 
more research to help them fill 
their new role of teaching all—or 
almost all—of our young people. 
And college teachers will soon have 
the same need. 


Tue manpower problem itself 
calls for study by teachers. It affects 
all of them. What they do, or fail 
to do, affects the,problem. It is so 
related to the objectives and the at- 
titudes of their students that they 
hardly dare neglect it. And it will 
require continual watchfulness, be- 
cause it changes so sharply from 
year to year. 

For example, the serious current 
lack of young adult workers is tem- 
porary. It will diminish in the 
1970s. Indeed, if we should happen 
to have a reduction in defense ac- 
tivities, our country could experi- 
ence a marked surplus of man- 
power. 

If young men and women are to 
make their career plans wisely and 
if they are to adjust themselves 
readily to changing trends in man- 
power demand, they and _ their 
teachers must develop a new in- 
terest in the study of manpower 


trends. Attention to career possi- 
bilities may well increase in every 
department of the curriculum. 


A New emphasis on adult educa- 
tion is a further implication of 
manpower needs. Because Ameri- 
can workers are so mobile and be- 
cause their work itself changes dras- 
tically from time to time, adult 
education becomes increasingly nec- 
essary. 

Business and industry can _ be 
counted upon to provide more 
training for workers and should be 
encouraged to do so. But local 
school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities will find here a rich and 
challenging opportunity. 


Some teachers fear that attention 
to manpower needs may rob educa- 
tion of some cherished ideals. That 
fear should not be lightly disregard- 
ed. Indeed, teachers whose memo- 
ries run back over the years could 
cite the record of educational his- 
tory to show that attention to man- 
power needs can be so narrow as to 
result in unhappy school practices. 

But the danger rises not so much 
from the nature of the challenge as 
from the manner in which teachers 
respond to it. If teachers and ad- 
ministrators holding many points 
of view all give their attention to 
the manpower problem—studying 
it, discussing it, laboring with it— 
the results will be wholesome. 

It would be most unwise and un- 
necessary to suppose that manpow- 
er problems are the province of 
some one office or department or 
level of a school. Manpower in 
America is everybody, and man- 
power problems are important for 
everybody in education. 

That sort of cooperative atten- 
tion is a good guarantee that tradi- 
tional democratic values will be 
preserved. Perhaps we should re- 
mind ourselves that the values of a 
democracy are challenged by every 
occasion for social change. 

Teachers who cherish democratic 
ideals have an obligation to relate 
them to the solution of manpower 
problems. If they do so, it may well 
happen that efforts to solve the 
manpower problem can lead to the 
improvement of education and an 
increase in the vitality of its demo- 
cratic traditions. # # 
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How we got our SALARY INCREASES 


A SYMPOSIUM— 


Rumford, Maine 


Last February, the Rumford 
teacher-salary schedule was raised 
by $400 for all personnel. Following 
is a summary of the steps taken to 
achieve this goal: 

In September 1955, at the first 
meeting of the Rumford Teachers 
Club, Superintendent Lawrence A. 
Peakes brought a request from the 
schoolboard that a salary-study com- 
mittee be formed, and this was 
done. The committee included 


members from each level of teacher 
preparation, with degree and non- 
degree teachers represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the 
club. 

Later in September, the Teachers 


Club met with the schoolboard for 
an exchange of ideas on how the 
salary schedule should be modified. 

Members of the study committee 
interviewed key people in local in- 
dustrial plants to find out about 
salary changes in industry during 
the past four years. A question- 
naire was sent to 38 cities of com- 
parable size and industrial back- 
ground to find out how Rumford’s 
salaries compared with theirs. The 
replies were tabulated and the com- 
mittee drew up proposals based on 
the data. 

At the next meeting of the 
Teachers Club, the committee made 
a report giving its recommenda- 
tions, which the club accepted. 

In October, the club held a sec- 
ond meeting with the schoolboard 
and reported on the action it had 
taken. The board then drew up its 
proposal for the new salary sched- 
ule and presented it to the city fi- 
nance board, where it received no 
opposition. 

Meantime, a publicity committee 
had been at work keeping the press 
and public informed on the situ- 
ation. An_ unsolicited editorial 


which appeared in one of the pa- 
pers two weeks before the town 
meeting undoubtedly influenced 
the vote in favor of the pay-raise 
proposal. 

At the town meeting held in Feb- 
ruary, the salary increase was voted, 
with no questions raised. 

—PAULINE KEALIHER and PHILIP 
JACKSON, members of salary com- 
mittee, Rumford Teachers Club. 


Portland, Oregon 


Tue new salary schedule in Port- 
land begins at $3700 for beginning 
teachers with a BA degree and 
reaches a maximum of $6600 for 
those with MA degrees and 14 years 
of teaching experience. 

Under the revised schedule, 
teachers already in the Portland sys- 
tem received immediate raises of 
from $100 to $1800 a year. They 
also received their regular annual 
increment and $200 additional 
across the board. 

As a further step, the board 
action provided that teachers com- 
ing into the Portland schools 
would be placed on the salary 
schedule according to their years of 
experience up to 10 or 11 years, de- 
pending on the degree they hold. 

The course of action which 
brought about this greatly im- 
proved salary schedule was, briefly, 
as follows: 

About two years ago, the Port- 
land Unit of the Oregon Education 
Association suggested to Superin- 
tendent J. W. Edwards that a 
salary-study group be established 
with representatives from educa- 
tion groups and the schoolboard. 
When the board was appraised of 
this suggestion, it authorized Mr. 
Edwards to form such a group but 
without schoolboard _ representa- 
tion. 

Under direction of the superin- 
tendent, the Department of Re- 
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search of the Portland Public 
Schools made an extensive compila- 
tion of data on salary schedules in 
effect in larger cities thruout the 
nation. Particularly useful for the 
study were the OEA research bulle- 
tins on salary schedules in all of 
Oregon’s school districts. 

As a result of the study group's 
findings, the superintendent pre- 
sented the schoolboard with a 
salary-increase proposal of $200 
across the board plus the regular 
$200 increment. This increase could 
be granted without asking the 
voters to pass a special tax levy. 
Backed by all teacher groups, Su- 
perintendent Edwards further rec- 
ommended that the board grant a 
larger increase if the voters at the 
May primary would agree to a spe- 
cial levy. 

The board not only approved 
this proposal, but decided to place 
all teachers on their full experience 
level on the salary schedule, pro- 
vided the needed tax levy was 
voted. 

Thru excellent cooperation of 
the press and support by many civic 
groups, particularly the PTA, the 
measure was passed, and the new 
schedule was made effective July 1, 
1956. 

—GAYNOR PETREQUIN, president, 
Portland Unit OEA. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Prosasty no one has ever writ- 
ten an article on “How To Get 
Schoolboard Members To Change 
Their Minds,” but if such a treatise 
were written, it would point out 
certain factors that are necessary 
to help board members decide to 
raise teachers’ salaries. 

First, there must be respect for, 
and confidence in, the classroom 
teachers themselves. If children go 
home praising their teachers, a 
foundation is built for good sal- 
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aries. On the other hand, if they 
go home with stories of poor dis- 
cipline, or with evidence that some 
teachers come to class inadequately 
prepared, then the case for good 
salaries is weakened. In Cleveland 
our professional standards are high, 
morale is good, and the reports car- 
ried home to voters are, by and 
large, commendatory. 

The second thing needed is con- 
fidence in school management. If 
the general public knows that the 
schools are efficiently managed, 
without fear or favor, the people 
will vote the necessary money. 

A reputation for good school 
management was a big factor in the 
Cleveland salary increase. 

In a movement for better salary 
schedules, many groups come into 
play. In fact all groups interested 
in good schools help the cause of 
better pay for teachers. Our Cleve- 
land Education Association com- 
piled facts and figures showing why 
the salary schedule should be raised 
and presented them to the school- 
board. Two of our Cleveland board 
members got a picture of the teach- 
er-salary problem on the national 
level when they attended the meet- 
ing of the National Schoolboards 
Association in Atlantic City at the 
same time as the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, a department of the 
NEA. Meetings held by the Ohio 
Education Association aroused the 
interest of community leaders in 
state educational problems. 

The Parent-Teachers Association 
was in the forefront of those advo- 
cating a salary increase for Cleve- 
land teachers. Prominent among 
the civic groups promoting better 
pay was the City Club Forum, of 
which Superintendent M. C. Schin- 
nerer is a past president. 

The Cleveland newspapers gave 
effective support to the cause. Our 
trade unions, our realty interests, 
and, in general, all public-spirited 
organizations had some part in 
bringing about the desired action. 

The schoolboard vote on raising 
the salary schedule was five mem- 
bers for and two against. The two 
who voted “no” did not voice vio- 
lent opposition, but stated that they 
would like to review the whole 
salary structure before granting the 
advance. 
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“How To Get Schoolboard Mem- 
bers To Change Their Minds?” 
There are many deciding factors. 
In the movement for a better-paid 
profession in Cleveland, all factors 
involved received consideration. 

—CRAIG SEASHOLES, president, 
Cleveland Education Association. 


Hamden, Connecticut 


In June 1955, the Hamden board 
of education raised the minimum 
and maximum teacher salaries by 
$200, but did not adjust the inter- 
vening steps. Consequently, a new 
teacher to the system with no ex- 
perience would receive the same 
salary as a teacher,starting her sec- 
ond year in Hamden. Moreover, a 
person who had taught for one year 


Most of our censure of others is 
only oblique prajge of self. 
—Tryon Edwards 


in another system and who came to 
Hamden in September 1955 would 
receive $150 more than a person 
with the same experience who had 
started in the Hamden system. 

After several meetings with the 
board of education in an attempt 
to remedy this situation, the Ham- 
den Teachers League voted to 
bring the case to the public. The 
salary committee of the league met 
with the field representative of the 
Connecticut Education Association. 
It was agreed to follow the proce- 
dure for mediation set up within 
the state educational system to set- 
tle salary disputes. 

Accordingly, a request was sent 
to the board of education to sum- 
mon, within 30 days, competent, 
professional representatives to seek 
a mutually acceptable solution. 
When the board refused, the Ham- 
den Teachers League, thru the 
CEA, requested the state commis- 
sioner of education to appoint a 
fact-finding committee. During this 
period, frequent articles appeared 
in all local papers informing the 
public about the inequities in 
teacher pay and the action being 
taken to overcome them. 

The next step was for a represen- 
tative of the teachers to appear at 
the public hearing when the board 
of education presented its budget to 


the board of finance. Our Teachers 
League president requested the 
board of finance to reject the salary 
item in the schoolboard’s budget. 
To impress the audience with the 
unfairness of the situation, the pres- 
ident used a series of large charts 
and graphs pointing up the in- 
equities and comparing teachers’ 
pay in Hamden with that in other 
cities of comparable size. 

In August, the presidents of the 
11 local PTA units were consulted 
and arrangements made to call spe- 
cial meetings of these groups in 
September, when a member of the 
league would explain the salary 
problem to them. Members of the 
Hamden Representative Town 
Meeting and the schoolboard were 
also invited to attend. 

Ten such meetings were called, 
and representatives of the Teachers 
League spoke before approximately 
500 people. They used the above- 
mentioned charts and urged the 
parents, as individuals, to request 
their town-meeting representatives 
to reject the salary item of the 
schoolboard budget at the town 
meeting. Petitions calling for re- 
jection were also drawn up and cir- 
culated at these meetings. 

Before the town election in the 
fall, one of the political parties in- 
corporated into its campaign plat- 
form the elimination of inequities 
in the salaries of teachers. After 
this party’s victory, the first select- 
man stated that he would see that 
the inequities in teachers’ salaries 
were adjusted if the Representative 
Town Meeting would pass the en- 
tire budget. 

When the salary adjustment was 
not forthcoming after two months’ 
time, the Hamden Teachers League 
voted that if the inequities were not 
adjusted or other definite action 
taken within a week, the league 
would request the Connecticut 
Education Association to declare 
it unethical for teachers to accept 
employment in Hamden. Immedi- 
ately a special town meeting was 
called, and necessary funds were 
voted that enabled the board of 
education to adjust the inequities, 
and to apply the original $200 
salary increase to all Hamden 
teachers. 

—CAROL ANN SHEA, president, 
Hamden Teachers League. 
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Most of our booklists this year will come 
to the Journat thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Ruth Gagliardo, direc- 
tor of library service, Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association; Mildred L. Batchelder of 
the ALA; and Robert A. Luke of the 
NEA. 

This month's list has been compiled 
by Clara J. Kircher, principal librarian 
of the Children’s Division of the Newark 
(N. J.) Public Library, with the assistance 
of Ruth Urban, principal librarian of the 
Teen Corner, and Carmelita) Addamus, 
senior librarian in the Education Divi- 
sion. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
publishers, which are listed at the end. 


CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship might be described as an 
awareness of the community and a willing- 
ness to live up to its standards and abide 
by its regulations in a constructive way. 
This interpretation of citizenship has gov- 
erned the following choice of titles. 

Fiction 

Auction Today by Helen Train Hilles. 
Ricky and his friends help raise funds 
for a new fire engine for the town. 1956. 
90p. $2.25. Gr. 3-5. (8) 

Baseball Pals by Matthew F. Christo- 
pher. Jimmie learns to forego his own 
wishes for the good of the team. 1956. 
117p. $2.50. Gr. 3-5. (9) 

Bats and Gloves of Glory by Marion 
L. Renick. The hard work Bruce puts 
into his contribution to the Northwood 
School Hobby Show pays off with a trip 
to a “real” baseball game for all the 
members of his class. 1956. 215p. $2.50. 
Gr. 4-5. (18) 

Big Little Island by Valenti Angelo. 
When Lorenzo comes to New York from 
Italy, the affection and kindness of others 
help him to find happiness in his new 
home. 1955. 190p. $2.75. Gr. 5-7. (19) 

The Boy on Lincoln’s Lap by Jerrold 
Beim. After they discover it has been 
defaced by vandals, Alan and his friend 
scrub Lincoln’s statue clean in prepara- 
tion for the city’s Lincoln celebration. 
1955. 46p. $2. Gr. 2-4. (14) 

Cherry Ann and the Dragon Horse by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. How Cherry Ann 
comes to accept America as her new coun- 
try even tho she is still homesick for 
China. 1955. 64p. $2. Gr. 3-5. (11) 

Crow Boy by Taro Yashima. When 
they learn what great sacrifices he has 
made to attend school, Chibi’s classmates 
finally accept him as one of themselves. 
1955. 37p. $2.75. Gr. 2-4. (19) 

Hunter's Hill by May Nickerson Wal- 
lace. How Peter becomes involved in 
helping the people who live on his paper 
route. 1955. 208p. $2.75. Gr. 5-7. (10) 
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The Janitor’s Girl by Frieda Friedman. 
Her own experience in being looked down 
on as “only the janitor’s daughter” helps 
Sue to appreciate the good qualities in 
the DP daughter of the apartment handy- 
man. 1956. 159p. $2.50. Gr. 6-7. (14) 

The Mercy of the Court by Monica 
E. Porter. A judge is forced to decide 
whether to give another chance to a ju- 
venile delinquent or to further his own 
career. 1955. 252p. $3.50. Gr. 10-12 and 
teacher background. (16) 

Rebound by R. G. Emery. Larry War- 
ren loses his place on the West Point 
basketball team when he breaks college 
rules but shows sincerity when he joins 
the B team. 1955. 190p. $2.75. Gr. 8-10. 
(12) 

Rosemary by Mary Stolz. A girl’s con- 
flict between “town and gown” is resolved 
by a campus girl and a student of sociol- 
ogy who rooms with Rosemary's family. 
1955. 213p. $2.50. Gr 9-12. (5) 

Roy Sato, New Neighbor by Vanya 
Oakes. Only gradually does Roy come to 
be accepted as a good citizen when he 
moves from “Little Tokyo” to a predom- 
inantly white neighborhood. 1955. 157p. 
$2.75. Gr. 5-7. (13) 

A Vote for Dick by Jerrold Beim. Dick 
wins a vote of confidence from his class- 
mates when he refuses membership on 
the student council because he cheated 
in class. 1955. 117p. $2.50. Gr. 6-7. (4) 


Factual Material 

Ambassador Extraordinary: Clare 
Boothe Luce by Alden Hatch. Inside story 
of a many-talented woman—actress, editor, 
playwright, ambassador. 1956. 254p. 
$3.75. Gr. 11-12; teacher background. (6) 

At Home in India by Cynthia Bowles. 
The daughter of the former American 
Ambassador to India writes with unusual 
social consciousness about her life in In- 
dia, her family, and her friends. 1956. 
180p. $3. Gr. 10-12 and teacher back- 
ground. (4) 

Back and Forth by Dorothy Grider. A 
simple presentation of the interdepend- 
ence of city and country dwellers in our 
present economy. 1955. 32p. $2. Gr. 1-2. 
(8) 

Conflict and Harmony in an Adolescent 
Interracial Group by Irwin Katz. An ob- 
jective study of a teenage dramatics group 
and the gradually built-up tensions that 
lead to dissension. 1955. 47p. $3. Teacher 
background. (15) 

How Far the Promised Land? by Wal- 
ter F. White. Progress of the American 


NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE 
(Tentative) 
September—Centennial film, A Desk for 

Billie; special NEA Handbook. 
January—Centennial music and manual of 
county and state fair exhibits. 
March—NEA history and special edition 
of NEA JourNaL. 
April 4—Centennial birthday party. 
April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 
May—Convention edition of state journals. 
June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athehaeum, 
centennial festival, special NEA tours. 
November—Special Volume of Proceed- 


ings. 


Negro over the past 15 years. Written 
by the head of the NAACP shortly before 
his death. 1955. 244p. $3.50. Gr. 9-12 
and teacher background. (19) 

I Live in So Many Places by Jane Hen- 
gesbaugh. A picture book which relates 
the child to his own small world and to 
the universe that surrounds him. 1956. 
23p. $2.10. Gr. 1-2. (3) 

Patriotic Plays and Programs by Ai- 
leen Fisher and Olive Rabe. Plays, group 
readings, spelldowns, and _ recitations 
whose theme is the active part taken by 
Americans of yesterday and today in es- 
tablishing and preserving freedom and 
democracy. 1956. 418 p. $4. Gr. 5-8. (17) 

The Story of Albert Schweitzer by Jo 
Manton. How the shock of his initial 
realization that others were worse off 
than he, led Albert Schweitzer to devote 
his life to the service of his fellow-men. 
1955. 224p. $2.75. Gr. 8-10. (1) 

The Story of Eleanor Roosevelt by 
Jeanette Eaton. Enthusiastic tribute to 
her as President’s wife and as an active 
worker in the U.N. 1956. 25lp. $3.95. Gr. 
8-11. (14) 

When Men Are Free by the Citizenship 
Education Project of Columbia University 
Teachers College. Our liberties and du- 
ties in terms of the government, the in- 
dividual citizen, the economy in which 
we live, and the goal of a free world. 
1955. 167p. $3.75. Gr. 8-12 and teacher 
background. (7) 

The World of Albert Schweitzer by 
Erica Anderson. The work of the great 
musician-theologian-doctor is captured by 
superb photographs showing the suffer- 
ing, joy, and poverty of the African Negro. 
Captions by Eugene Exman. 1955. 144p. 
$5. Gr. 11-12; teacher background. (5) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404-4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(2) Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8. 

(3) Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. and 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 

(4) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

(5) Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

(6) Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

(7) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. : 

(8) J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

(9) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. 

(10) David McKay Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

(11) The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. 

(12) Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

(13) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. 

(14) William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. 

(15) New York University Press, Wash- 
ington Sq., New York 3. 

(16)° W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

(17) Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton 16. 

(18) Charles: Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(19) Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 
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Teaching Opportunities Abroad 


Lisrev below are some teaching op- 
portunities abroad, with sources where 
inquiries may be sent. Applications 
usually must be made 10 months to a 
year in advance. 


For Elementary- and Secondary- 
School Teachers 


U.S. International Educational Ex- 
change Program—About 325 teaching 
opportunities in national and Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools abroad during 
1957-58; interchange of positions or 
one-way assignments; apply by Oct. 15, 
1956: Teacher Exchange Section, Of- 
fice of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Dependents Schools Abroad— 
Teaching positions in elementary and 
secondary schools abroad operated by 
armed forces for children of U.S. mil- 
tary and civilian personnel. For Army 
schools: Army, DCSPER, OCP, Over- 
seas Affairs Division, Recruitment 
Branch, Washington 25, D.C. For Air 
Force schools: Department of the Air 
Force, Overseas Employment Branch, 
Room 2047, Tempo T Bldg., 14th and 
Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington 
25, D.C. For Navy schools: Chief of 
Naval Personnel (C113), Department 
of the Navy, Washington 25, D.C, - 

U.S. Territories and Possessions— 
For teaching positions in Alaska: Com- 
missioner of Education, Box 1841, Ju- 
neau, Alaska, or Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Juneau, Alaska. 

For teaching positions in Guam: Di- 
rector of Personnel, Government of 
Guam, Agana, Guam, Mariana Islands. 

For Hawaii: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 

For Samoa: Director of Personnel, 
Government of American Samoa, Pago 
Pago, Tutuila, American Samoa. 

For Virgin Islands: Director of Per- 
sonnel, Government of the Virgin Is- 
lands, Charlotte Amalie, V. I. 

For teaching positions in 
Zone: Personnel Director, 
Canal Company, Balboa 
Canal Zone. 

Private Programs—Teaching _ posi- 
tions in binational community-owned 
schools in Latin America sponsored by 
U.S. citizens, and business firms: Inter- 
American Schools Service, American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Openings in secondary education for 
teachers of Euglish, mathematics, gen- 
eral science, physical education at six 
American-sponsored colleges in Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria: Teacher 
Placement, Room 521, Near East Col- 


Canal 
Panama 
Heights, 


lege Association, Inc., 40 Worth St., 
New York 13. 


For Language Teachers 


U. S. Government Programs—A year 
of exchange. and/or summer opportu- 
nities for teachers of German, French, 
and the classics to attend seminars in 
Germany, France, and Italy; apply by 
Oct. 15, 1956: Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Openings for teachers of English in 
binational cultural centers in Latin 
and Central America, Burma, Iran, 
Turkey, Thailand, and Viet-Nam: Bi- 
national Center Recruitment Officer, 
U. S. Information Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Opportunities to serve as assistants 
to teachers of English in secondary 
schools of West Germany under Ful- 
bright graduate-student program; re- 
quest applications by Oct. 25, 1956: In- 
formation Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th St., 
New York 21. 

Puerto Rican Government Program 
—Exchange positions for teachers of 
English: Secretary of Education, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Hato Rey. 


For School Administrators 


Binational Center Program—Posi- 
tions as administrators and directors of 
courses in cultural centers: Binational 
Recruitment Officer, U. S. Information 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S$. Dependents Schools Abroad— 
Limited number of administrative 
posts in dependents schools operated by 
Army an! by Air Force; see addresses 
under “For Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers.” 

U. S. Schools in Alaska—For admin- 
istrative positions, see addresses under 
“For Elementary and Secondary Teach- 
ers.” 


In Teacher Education 


U. S.-International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—Positions in teacher edu- 
cation and related fields, with emphasis 
on vocational and elementary-school 
work, under U. S. technical-assistance 
programs in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America: Will Gates, Personnel Office, 
ICA, Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S. Pacific Trust Territory—Teach- 


er-training positions in Caroline and’ 
Marshall Islands: U. S. Civil Service 


Commission, 12th Regional Office, Ap- 
praiser’s Bldg., San Francisco. 

—NEA Committee on International 
Relations. . 
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that circulation figures on the 
parent-handbook series (Happy 
Journey, Janie Learns To 
Read, and Sailing into Read- 
ing) co-sponsored by NEA’s Ele- 
mentary Principals and School 
Public Relations departments 
have topped the million mark? 


that the minimum salary stand- 
ards adopted by the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly have 
helped many local affiliates to 
obtain salary increases? 


that enrolment in the National 
Association of Student Coun- 
cils, sponsored by NEA’s Na- 
tional Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, is at a 
new high—over 7200 schools? 


that President Eisenhower in 
a recent message to Secretary 
Wilson of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission expressed ap- 
preciation of EPC’s contribu- 
tion to the development of in- 
telligent and devoted leader- 
ship in education? The Presi- 
dent is a former commission 
member. 


that NEA will present the new 
film, A Desk for Billie, in a na- 
tionwide “TV Premiere Week” 
the third week of September? 
State and local associations are 
cooperating in the effort to 
have it shown on all TV sta- 
tions. 


that NEA membership as of 
May 31, 1956, had reached 659,- 
190—a gain of 46,474 over the 
same date: last year? 


that New York and Virginia are 
the most recent states to in- 
crease their NEA membership 
enough to entitle them to a 
second NEA director? 


that the 1956 American Educa- 
tion Week movie trailer will 
feature Eve Arden of TV fame? 
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Texas State Teachers Association (Mears) 


Florida Education Association 
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Arkansas Education Association (Saunders) New Jersey Education Association (Leigh) 
New Mexico Education Association Alabama Education Association (Kraus) 
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Maine Teachers Association Indiana State Teachers Association 





Delaware State Education Association | 
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Oklahoma Education Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Utah Education Association (Rumel) 
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Virginia Education Association Illinois Education Association (Don) 
(Va. Chamber of Commerce, D’Adamo) 


Kansas State Teachers Association (Wolfe's) 








Ethics 
and 
the 

Five Ps 


New teachers will 
be pleased to 
meet the NEA 

Code of Ethics. 


* 
BERNICE D. GESTIE 


our o'clock Friday. Janet New- 

teacher reached into the cabinet 
for her hat. Her first week of teach- 
ing was over. It had passed swiftly. 
The children had been happy; the 
teaching had gone smoothly. 

Only once had she felt inadequate. 
But even that one bad moment, 
she reflected, had nothing to do 
with actual teaching—not her teach- 
ing, anyway. It had happened when 
little Rosemary’s mother came for 
her on the second day. “‘You’ll find 
Rosemary poorly prepared,” she 
had said. “Miss Smith, the teacher 
she had last year, didn’t do a thing 
for her.” 

What should Janet have said? 
Nothing in her textbooks or in her 
practice teaching had prepared her 
for this. She had ignored the remark, 
instinctively avoiding discussing 
another teacher. What should she 
have done? She wished there were 
some teacher with whom she could 
discuss this, but perhaps even that 


Miss Gestie is managing editor of the 
Minnesota Journal of Education, Min- 
nesota Education Association, St. Paul. 
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would be unethical. (And an older 
teacher might think her poorly pre- 
pared if she raised the question.) 

“How should I meet a situation 
like that?” Janet worried. “I can 
see it has serious implications. 
Better ask Jack tomorrow what he 
thinks, tho probably he won’t know 
any more than I do.” 


Bout Jack, teaching 60 miles away, 
had been more fortunate than his 
twin sister. On his first Tuesday 
afternoon members of the local edu- 
cation association invited him to 
meet with them after school. Over 
the coffee cups, he heard a lot about 
a study which his colleagues had 
made of the NEA Code of Ethics. 

The local association had been 
one of 16 pilot groups in the state 
to study the code’s five principles 
—the five Ps, they called them, be- 
cause they deal with relationships 
with pupils, parents, public, posi- 
tion, and professional associates. 

Few of these teachers, they ad- 
mitted to Jack, had been familiar 
with the code prior to their study, 
altho it was first adopted in 1929, 
amended in 1939 and 1941, and 
again revised to its present form in 
1952. 

Good teachers, they told Jack, 
make out fairly well on the basis of 
their own sound judgment and in- 
tegrity in dealing with pupils, 
parents, and professional associates. 
However, all teachers benefit from 
having an agreed-upon set of 
ethical principles to serve as guide- 
posts. They were glad that teachers 
thruout the country were learning 
about the code as state associations 
approved it and local associations 
formed pilot study groups. 


‘Tur local in Jack’s school system 
began its study by ordering from 
NEA’s Committee on Professional 
Ethics, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., copies of the 
code [5¢] and a 12-page pamphlet, 
What Does the Code of Ethics 
Mean to Us? [15¢]. These were 
placed in the mailbox of each 
teacher and administrator, with a 
note from the _professional-ethics 
committee announcing the study 
and the date of the first meeting. 

The NEA also supplied enough 
free copies of a skit, The Verdict Is 
Yours, for presentation at the first 


meeting. This courtroom “drama,” 
written by Corma Mowrey and 
Beatrice Harvey, cleverly laid the 
groundwork for animated group 
discussions on the five Ps. 

At the next meeting an ele- 
mentary supervisor and _profes- 
sional leader from a nearby town 
discussed the code. The long ques- 
tion period after her talk provided 
stimulus for continued discussions 
on the five principles. 

The study helped the teachers 
learn that the code is a group con- 
sensus, that it is not effective until 
it is known, and that it must be in- 
terpreted by those to whom it ap- 
plies. 

Many questions such as_ these 
were discussed: Is it ethical to ac- 
cept gifts from parents? To reveal 
confidential information about a 
child? To take active part in local, 
state, and national politics? Is it 
ethical for an administrator to 
change a pupil’s mark? To require 
teachers to join professional organ- 
izations? 

At the end of the study, each 
teacher in the system received a 
mimeographed report of the dis- 
cussions and a copy of Opinions of 
the Committee on Professional 
Ethics, a booklet published by the 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics to show how the code ap- 
plies in specific situations. Since 
then, Jack said, each new teacher 
has been given copies of the code 
and Opinions. 


Tus had the code become a 
classroom concept in Jack’s school 
system. When his sister asked him 
what she should have said to Rose- 
mary’s mother, he had specific ad- 
vice to give. He also said that she 
would probably face many similar 
questions. 

“Look here, Janet,” he said, “even 
if your local hasn’t studied the code 
as mine has, why don’t you write 
the NEA committee for your copy 
of the Code of Ethics—and buy 
What Does the Code of Ethics 
Mean to Us? at the same time? I'll 
lend you my Opinions, or you can 
order one for a quarter. Then if 
you ever have a chance to suggest 
a project for your local, tell them 
how much our discussion programs 


-helped the teachers in our local as- 


sociation.” 


# # 
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Alert Today... Alive Tomorrow! 


CLARA STRATEMEYER and W. A. ROSS 


/ 


IviL defense is not new to Amer- 
C ica. Protection for the common 
good has been practiced since the 
dawn of civilization. 

Presentday civil defense includes 
some new aspects, but basically it 
still means protecting yourself and 
helping others in emergencies. It 
means preparing and training to 
meet disaster, regardless of cause— 
everything from tornadoes and hur- 
ricanes to warfare. 

Civil defense is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility. Its effectiveness in 
time of disaster depends upon the 
degree to which people have been 
trained to meet emergencies, to 
protect themselves, and to help 
others survive. Each of us should 
know how to do at least one civil- 
defense job well and be able to 
assist in other activities. 


In EAcH state, there is a civil- 
defense director to coordinate the 
state’s program with the work of 
the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Most communities have lo- 
cal organizations and integrated 
civil-defense programs in schools. 
If no such local organization exists, 
a school program for survival in 
emergency can stimulate commu- 
nity-wide interest. Civil defense as 
a part of school life is as logical 
as our school fire-prevention train- 
ing and fire drills. 

Protection is the primary civil- 
defense responsibility of elemen- 
tary-school officials. Plans for safe- 
guarding the physical well-being 
of school children are a continuing 
necessity. To build awareness and 
provide a basis for training, the 
elementary school can use appro- 
priate civil-defense materials in an 
instructional program. 

Present curriculums offer many 


Dr. Stratemeyer is supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, mets sear" | County 
Board of Education, Rockville, Mary- 
land, and a member of the National 
Commission on Safety Education, NEA. 


Dr. Ross is executive secretary of the 
Civil Defense Coordinating Board. 


opportunities for developing under- 
standing of civil defense as a com- 
munity function and of the dis- 
asters it must deal with. In the 
field of science, for example, studies 
of the weather, of land and water 
forms, of conservation, all deal with 
sources as well as with control of 
natural disasters: Mutual assistance, 
the keystone of civil defense, can 
be an integral part of social studies. 


At THE high-school level, civil- 
defense instruction becomes more 
specific and direct. Attention may 
be given to nuclear energy as a 
source of destruction as well as of 
peaceful industrial power; to elec- 
tronics in attack-warning systems 
as well as in general communica- 
tion; to bacteriology in warfare as 
well as in agriculture. 

First-aid and home-nursing 
courses are being directed more and 
more to problems of caring for 
casualties during disasters. Social 
studies include civil defense as part 
of community organization and 
cooperation. 

There is increasing recognition 
of the need for students to be re- 
sponsible for their own welfare. 
Many of them, especially juniors 
and seniors, are also capable of 
caring for others. Properly trained, 
such students may effectively sup- 
port adults in civil-defense activi- 
ties. 

In planning the protection pro- 
gram, shelter and evacuation go 
hand in hand. Often, shelter in the 
school is the most practical solu- 
tion. In other situations or locali- 
ties, evacuation may be the best 
action for survival. Practical school- 
evacuation plans must be worked 
out in conjunction with the over- 
all local civil-defense plan. 

Much already has been done in 
developing school civil - defense 
plans and correlating them with 
local plans. Civil-defense instruc- 
tion has been incorporated in exist- 
ing curriculums, school facilities 
have been utilized for civil-defense 
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purposes, and older students have 
been given an active part in civil- 
defense assignments. 


Tracuers and school officials can 
obtain extensive help and guidance 
from printed materials, available 
without cost thru state and local 
civil-defense offices. The FCDA'’s 
Annotated Civil Defense Biblio- 
graphy for Teachers is a current 
listing of available instructional 
materials. The Civil Defense Edu- 
cation Project of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has prepared 
more than 30 releases. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education has pub- 
lished Civil Defense and Higher 
Education. 

An NEA publication, Civil De- 
fense for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, has been completed, and 
two companion booklets are in 
preparation by the American Voca- 
tional Education Association and 
the Adult Education Association, 


The National Education Association 
believes that in this time of interna- 
tional uncertainty it is imperative that 
our country be alerted against the com- 
placency which may invite enemy at- 
tack. The Association calls upon civil- 
defense authorities of federal and state 
governments to work closely with local 
educational and municipal authorities 
in the cooperative development of defi- 
nite plans for the protection of children 
and adults. 

The Association recommends that teach- 
ing staffs, administrators, and school 
boards offer their services to duly con- 
stituted authorities in planning safety 
precautions and instructional programs. 
It is important that the instructional side 
of the program for civil defense should 
be continuously emphasized and should 
employ all the technical resources afforded 
by local, state, and federal civil-defense 
agencies. 

—Resolution adopted by NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, 1956. 
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Packet 


(1) Basic AEW Packet—Contains AEW 
Primer, manual for speakers and writers, 
the AEW poster in two sizes, samples of 
many other display items and publications, 
and ad sheets giving further information 
about AEW materials. This packet of 
about 20 items (with a total value of $1.75) 
for $1.25. 


Manuals 


(2) AEW Primer—Planning manual, re- 
plete with ideas on what to do and how to 
do it. Well-illustrated, 2 colors, 514% x 814 
inches. 64p. 50¢. 

(3) As a Matter of Fact—A handbook 
of factual material related specifically to 
the 1956 observance. For each topic there 
are: points for emphasis, useful facts, and 
helpful materials. Size 544 x 8% inches. 
32p. 50¢. 


Certificate 


(4) Certificate of Merit—Two-color 
“thank you” certificate for persons and 
agencies that help in the AEW observance. 
Attractive, dignified, printed on parch- 
ment-like paper, 8 x 10, suitable for fram- 
ing. 5¢ each. 


Display Items 

(5) Poster—Regular size, 16 x 21 inches. 
Attractive design, full color. 10¢. 

(6) Poster—Large size, 30 x 40 inches. 
Same design as small poster, color. 25¢. 

(7) Invitation Forms—Designed as a 
personal message from the pupil to his 
parents. Space for address. Illustrated, 
5% x 4 inches. Package of 25 forms, 25¢. 

(8) Lapel Buttons—Red, white, and blue 
metal buttons with pin attached. Package 
of 100 buttons, $2. 

(9) Lapel Tags—Colorful reminder to 
visit school, specially designed for presen- 
tation to those who do visit. Red, white, 
and blue; strings attached; printed alike 
on both sides; 3-inch: diameter. Package 
of 50 tags, 75¢. 

(10) Milk-Bottle Tags—Attractive 314- 
inch tag in forest green for use as a milk- 
bottle or door-knob collar. Punched to 
double as a lapel tag. Package of 1000, $10. 

(11) Place Mat—“Recipe for a Good 
School.” Attractively printed and_ illus- 
trated; scalloped edges; 1514 x 101% inches. 
Package of 100, $2. 

(12) Place Mat—“It’s Your Move.” Red, 
white, and blue checkerboard design. Size 
1514 x 101% inches. Package of 100, $2. 

Place mats can be resold or donated for 
use in restaurants, 

(13) Napkins—Red, white, aiid blue; de- 
sign in one corner. Intended especially 
for use at Open-house teas and receptions. 
10 x 10 inches. Package of 100, 75¢. 

(14) Flyer for Mass Mailings—T wo-color 
$ x 6 flyer with duotone picture and AEW 
message. Use with utility bills, department- 
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store mail-outs, etc. Space for sponsor’s 
name. Package of 1000, $2.50. 

(15) Bumper Strip—Blue background; 
“Visit Your Schools” in luminous red ink; 
“American Education Week” in white; 
art spot; 4 x 18 inches. 25¢ each. 


Publicity Items 

(16) Mat of illustrated “Believe-It-or- 
Not” facts about schools. 2 col., 164 lines, 
35¢. 

(17) Mat of Poster—28 x 37 picas, 85 
screen, 50¢. (Glossy of poster free to any 
editor on request.) x 

Advertising mats—The following niats 
relate to the general theme and each daily 
topic. Suitable for use in newspapers. 
Width either 1, 2, or 3 (11-pica) columns. 

(18-26) Mats A to I inclusive: the small- 
est a l-col. mat requiring 81 lines; the 
largest a 3-col. mat of 327 lines. Set of 9 
mats, $3.95. 

(27) Stencil—Best quality stencil, legal 
length, stamped with new 1956 AEW- 
poster illustration, 714 inches deep. Space 
for bulletin title, name of school, etc. 50¢. 

(28) Duplimat—Design identical to sten- 
cil, for use as bulletin cover, etc. Sent in 
mailing tube. 50¢ each. 


Movie Trailers 


(29) See You in School—A one-minute 
35mm sound motion-picture trailer fea- 
turing Eve Arden. For use in commercial 
theaters. $10 per print. 

(30) See You in School—In 16mm width, 
for use as a television spot and in other 
nontheatrical showings. $8 per print. 

(31) Your Investment in America—A 
one-minute 35mm sound motion-picture 
trailer featuring Eddie Fisher. Produced 
in 1955 for theater use. $10 per print. 

(32) Your Investment in America—In 
16mm width for use as a TV spot and in 
other nontheatrical showings. $8 per print. 

Delivery cannot be guaranteed on orders 
received after October 26. 


Radio Transcriptions 

(33) AEW Transcriptions—Two 1955 
1314-minute programs recorded front and 
back on a 16-inch platter. 3314 rpm. Pro- 
fessional actors. Fully cleared for radio use; 
suitable for organization programs. $10. 
Side A. Premium for the Teacher—Explains 
how one town lost a good teacher, and ex- 
plores the problem of teacher shortage. 
Side B. A School in Trouble—Opponents 
of a new school building learn why the 
new school is really needed. 


Radio Scripts 


(34) Set of 8 Scripts—For use as live 
broadcasts using 4-9 characters. Written 
by experienced script writers, each is timed 
for use in a 15-minute period. $1.25. 

(35-42) Same 8 Scripts obtainable sepa- 
rately. 20¢ each. 


Plays and Pageants 

(43) Magical Letters—For primary 
grades. 15 characters with speaking parts 
and groups. l6p. 25¢. 

(44) We Make the Flag—For primary 
grades. Several characters; many can dou- 
ble. 12p. 25¢. 

(45) And the Stars Heard—Musical play 
for intermediate grades. 11 characters and 
group. 20p. 25¢. 

(46) The Search of the Ages—For inter- 
mediate grades. Several characters. 20p. 
25¢. 

(47) We Pledge Allegiance—For junior 
high schools. Numerous short parts and 
groups. l6p. 25¢. 

(48) Beachhead for Freedom—For junior 
high schools. Several characters; many 
can double. 20p. 25¢. 

(49) Seeing Is Believing—For junior and 
senior high schools. 9 characters and varia- 
ble supporting parts. 16p. 25¢. 

(50) Liberty’s Best Friend—For junior 
and senior high schools. 10 characters 
and groups. 16p. 25¢. 

(51) Our School Today—For 
schools. 17 characters. 16p. 25¢. 

(52) We Hold These Truths—Musical 
play for high schools. Includes original 
music. 1] characters and groups. 40p. 35¢. 

(53) School Days—A pageant for inter- 
mediate grades or junior high school. Uses 
verse choir, glee club, several pantomime 
groups. Multilithed. 12p. 25¢. 

(54) The American Way—A pageant for 
junior or senior high school. Uses narra- 
tor, choral groups, and simple pantomime. 
Multilithed. 10p. 25¢. 


Booklets and Leaflets 


(55) American Education Week, PGL 
#59—History, purposes, accomplishments, 
and sponsorship of AEW. 3 x 5 inches, 16p. 
Package of 25, $1. Single copy 5¢. 

(56) Schools for a Strong America, PGL 
#58 —Statements by 7 leading Americans; 
introduction by Norman Cousins. 3 x 5 
inches, 16p. Package of 25, $1. Single copy 
5¢. 

(57) How’s Business?—Illustrated facts 
on the relation of schools and business, 
based on the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
report, Schools—An Investment in People. 
314 x 5% inches, 16p. Package of 50, $2. 
Single copy 5¢. 

(58) Sunday Folder—Plans for a special 
service; other program helps; a responsive 
reading; sermon topics; suggested activi- 
ties; references. 6p. Package of 25, 35¢. 

(59) American Legion Leaflet—Planning 
suggestions for Legion officers and com- 
mittees. 6p. Single copy on request. 

(60) Planning Leaflet—For AEW com- 
mittees. 8p. Single copy on request. 


Order materials early, by number. 
AEW, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


high 
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NEA OFFICERS, 1956-57 


Martha A. Shull, pres., classroom 


teacher, 1111 S.E. 118th St., Portland, KA DESK. 


Oreg. 
William G. Carr, exec. sety., 1201 

16th St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. EOR BILLIE 
Gertrude E. McComb, treas., 1927 S. . 

6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vicepresidents 
Lyman V. Gin- 
ger, first vicepres., 
dean, College of 
Adult and Exten- 
sion Educ., Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 
James C. Ryan, 
supt., Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 
Anna Irene 
DR. GINGER Jenkins, 344 S. “No matter what we were, wherever we went there was 
Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 33. always a school . . . and a teacher . . . and a desk that 
Donald M. Brooks, 2012 N. 2nd St., seemed to be waiting just for me.” 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Lottie Topp, 111 Ellsworth Ave., This 16 mm sound motion picture is the true story of Mrs. Billie Davis. Available in color 
New Haven, Conn. ($325) or black“and white ($110). 57 minutes. Cleared for television. Send your order 


Olin Stead, supt., Carrollton, Ill. or inquiry to: Division of Press and Radio, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
Paul B. Stevens, 4702 Kernwood 6, D.C. 


Ave., Baltimore 12. 

Francis W. Beedon, 2171 Denmark, WATCH FOR THE NATIONWIDE TV PREMIERE, SEPTEMBER 16-23. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Florence D. Bennett, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Chester O. Marshall, 811 W. 23rd 
St., Kearney, Nebr. 

Chester V. Davis, 1250 Gordon Ave., 
Reno. 

W. W. Eshelman, supervising prin., 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Consult your local newspaper for date, time and station. 
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Watch America’s Leading 


Executive Committee 


Martha A. Shull, pres, NEA. Educational Program 


John Lester Buford, junior past 
pres., NEA, supt., Mount Vernon, IIL. 
Lyman V. Ginger, first vicepres. “6 "” 
A. C. Flora, chm., Bd. of Trustees, YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 
1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, S. C. 
Gertrude E. McComb, treas. 


Lois Carter, 496 Pinckney Ct., Spar- Produced In Cooperation 
tanburg, S. C. 

George H. Deer, prof. of educ., with the 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 

Charles J. Griswold, Elementary and 


Intermediate School, Aiea, Oahu, T.H. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Velma Linford, state supt., Chey- 


eaee. Wye. EVERY SUNDAY 3:30 - 4:00 PM (e.0.1, 
Oliver W. Peterson, Eastern Mon- 

tana College of Educ., Billings. . 
Nell B. Wilcoxen, 3623 N. 5ist PL, Over Most NBC TV Stations 

Phoenix. 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chm. 
Martha A. Shull, pres., NEA. 
F. L. Schlagle, secy., supt., Kansas 
City 16, Kans. 
Corma Mowrey, dir. of professional 
services, West Virginia Educ. Assn., 
(Continued on page 382) 
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CLASS ADOPTS A@REE 


Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 


Moore that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 
Take trees— more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 
interest in other trees. 


Your ciass could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 


) 


~~ 


Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


Individual scrap books, kept 
for school year add interest. 

Into it go snapshots, 

art work, clippings from magazines, 
“themes”, poems, stories— 
seedlings and pressed leaves. 


For a Quick CHeTQY hoost! 


After a busy day, do as millions 


of others—chew Wrigley's Spearmint 
Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
flavor gives. Too, chewing’ll help you relax. 


C. R._ Cozzens, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
1558 Quarrier St., Charleston 1. 

J. Cloyd Miller, pres., New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City. 


NEA Board of Directors 
Alabama: J. W. Letson, supt., 512 
N. 17th St., Bessemer (1959). 
Alaska: Dorothy Novatney, deputy 
com. of educ., Juneau (1959). 
Arizona: C. A. Carson, asst. supt., 15 
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TEACHERS’ 
re: 4 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 
8 a position in the Midwest, West or 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


S. Park, Tucson (1958). 

Arkansas: A. L. Whitten, supt., Mari- 
anna (1958). 

California: Hazel Blanchard, 820 Mc- 
Kinley, Fresno (1958); John H. 
Palmer, supt., Marysville (1957); Mary 
Jo Tregilgas, 2744 Via Anita, P.O. Box 
925, Palos Verdes Estates (1957). 

Colorado: Newell B. Walters, 414 
14th St., Denver (1959). 


Connecticut: Elma Clark LeBlond, 
116 Knollwood Rd., Elmwood 10 (1958). 

Delaware: Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 N. 
Broom St., Wilmington (1959). 

District of Columbia: Helen E. Sam- 
uel, 4805 N. Rock Spring Rd., Arling- 
ton, Va. (1957). 

Florida: Thomas D. Bailey, state 
supt., Tallahassee (1958). 

Georgia: M. D. Collins, state supt., 
Atlanta (1957). 

Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kala- 
kaua Ave., Honolulu 14 (1958). 

Idaho: Melvin Gruwell, 434 E. 2nd 
North, St. Anthony (1959). 

Illinois: Helen K. Ryan, Illinois 
Educ. Assn., 100 E. Edwards St., Spring- 
field (1957); Paul A. Grigsby, Granite 
City (1959). 

Indiana: Audrey N. Shauer, 654 
Chicago St., Valparaiso (1957). 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., 
Sioux City (1958). 

Kansas: F. L. Schlagle, supt., Kansas 
City 16 (1957). 

Kentucky: Mrs. Willie Cassell Ray, 
supt., Shelbyville (1957) . 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, (1959). 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, 
Orono High School, Orono (1958). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Sum- 
mit Ave., Hagerstown (1959). 

Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, 
Box 193, Granville Rd., Southwick 
(1959). 

Michigan: Lillian A. Comar, 183 
Hillsdale St., Hillsdale (1959). 

Minnesota: Lena Grinley, 104 S. St. 
Paul, Austin (1959). 

Mississippi: H. V. Cooper, supt., 
Vicksburg (1957). 

Missouri: Louese Phillips, 153 Selma 
St., Webster Groves (1957). 

Montana: Oliver W. Peterson, (1958). 

Nebraska: Donald F. Kline, exec. 
secy., Nebraska State Educ. Assn., 605 
S. 14th St., Lincoln 8 (1959). 

Nevada: Kathleen Griffin, 1320 Hum- 
boldt St., Reno (1957). 

New Hampshire: Mabel M. Mc- 
Kelvey, 164 Pine St., Berlin (1958). 

New Jersey: Lena M. Porreca, 70 
Johnson Ave., Hackensack (1958). : 

New Mexico: William B. O’Donnell, 
dean, New Mexico College of Agric. 
and Mech. Arts, State College (1958). 

New York: James A. Cullen, 48 S. 
Second Ave., Mount Vernon (1957) ; 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean, School of 
Educ., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse (1959). 

North Carolina: Earl C. Funder- 
burk, supt., Asheville (1959); W. G. 
Byers, 915 Burton St., Charlotte 
(1957). 

North Dakota: Mary Fowler, 415 9th 
St., S., Fargo (1957). 

Ohio: H. C. Roberson, 1819 W. 
High, Lima (1957); Margaret Boyd, 
213 Wilma Ave., Steubenville (1957). 
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Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, supt., 
Durant (1958). 

Oregon: Antonia Crater, Newberg 
High School, Newberg (1958). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, 
exec. secy., Pennsylvania State Educ. 
Assn., 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg 
(1957); Audrey S. Graham, 517 Mc- 
Nair Ave., Pittsburgh 21 (1958); G. 
Baker Thompson, supt., Delaware Co., 
Court House, Media (1959). 

Puerto Rico: Jose Joaquin Rivera, 
Box 367, Hato Rey (1957). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1959). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, 
Lancaster (1957). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1957). 

Tennessee: Andrew D. Holt, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville (1958) ; Frank 
E. Bass, exec. secy.-treas., Tennessee 
Educ. Assn., 321 7th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville (1957). 

Texas: Myrtle M. Hembree, 6770 
Lake Fair Circle, Dallas 14 (1959); 
Dana Williams, supt., Gladewater 
(1958). 

Utah: Clifton L. Cook, 4071 High- 
land Dr., Salt Lake City 7 (1957). 

Vermont: Esther J. Urie, Williston 
(1959). 

Virginia: Virginia E. Lewis, High 
School, Culpeper (1959); Joseph B. 

(Continued on page 384) 


Pictures 
Charts 
Booklets 
Graphs 
Pamphlets 


and Magazines 


for ALL grade levels. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


eurriculum or library service 


of the National Aviation Education Council 


An inexpensive way to assure a continuous flow of up-to-date 
Aviation Education materials into your classroom or school 
library. ~ 


SEND FOR OUR FREE MATERIALS 
UU 


National Aviation Edueation Council 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Aviation Education materials checked. 


0 U.S. Aviation Today—1956 

(0 Aviation Activities (Primary) 

(CD Jets (intermediate) 

(CD Tilly the Tiger (Primary) 

(0 Curriculum or Library Service 
PLEASE Name 


5.00 per year PRINT Address 


Check or Money Order Enclosed [) Bill 0 
UUUAUELULROGDEOUONOEGENNUGUADLOOOGREDENUOGUGRDEROGOROUOOORREEOUGEAEDOOAGOROAUDUAAOGEDONAOONOONOOANY 


WHERE DOES YOUR STATE STAND ? 
Membership in the National Education Association for 1955-56 


ww, & a> 


Mawall 


PUERTO RICO 


KEY—Percent of teachers Members of NEA 
Showing progress toward Ceatenmal Action Program 


ee --| 


A STAR WEDICATES THAT A STATE HAS REACHED OF EXCEEDED ITS CAP NEA MEMBERSHIP GOAL FOR 1955-56. 
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IS WORTH 


00 To 
YOU! 


MAIL COUPON 


AND THIS $1.00 BOX 
OF 21 ALL-OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 


IS YOURS 


This beautiful box of 21 brand new All-Occasion Greeting Cards is a 
terrific value! You cannot buy these exquisite, color-lavish, quality cards 
even in the most exclusive stores. If you could, you’d pay at least 15c to 
25c for every single one. Yet you can have them FREE —all 21 cards and 
matching envelopes—when you mail the free coupon. 


THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE 


YOU CAN MAKE $50 = si00 


AND MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
What a chance of a lifetime to make EXTRA MONEY FAST by taking orders 
for our beautiful line of Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery 
and Gift Items from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They’re so beautiful, so 
amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. We show you how easy and simple 
it is to take profitable orders. 
LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! ONE TO A FAMILY! 


We'll send you a full 21 card assortment of All-Occasion cards ABSOLUTELY FREE 
when you mail the valuable $1.00 coupon. You don’t pay a single cent for them— now 
or ever. We'll also send you our FREE 1956 catalog, FREE Samples and Christmas 
assortments ON APPROVAL. Rush coupon to ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 567 ‘Vay St., 
Elmira, N. Y. In Canada write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


0000000000000 WORTH *1.00% 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


567 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


Coupon entitles 


me to one box 
of 21 All- 
Occasior Cards. 
Also Money 
Making Plans 
and Christmas 
Assortments ON 
APPROVAL. 


NAME. 

(Please Print) 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


ZONE_____.§_STATE 


(0) Check for FUND-RAISING Plan for organizations. 


TOTO 


VUQUUT 


10000000000000000s 


mM HHHOOHOOO0OO THT 


— 


Van Pelt, 211 Pine Crest La., Bristol 
(1959) . 

Washington: Helen E. Holcomb, 
2214 Broadway, Vancouver (1958). 

West Virginia: Nan Temple Davis, 
5201, 6th Ave., Huntington (1958). 

Wisconsin: S. R. Slade, 1501 Wis- 
consin St., Wausau (1959). 

Wyoming: Velma Linford (1958). 

Life Directors: Cornelia S. Adair, 
2915 Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; 
Florence Hale, Hotel Davenport, 
Stamford, Conn.; Frederick M. Hunter, 
2288 Fairmount Blvd., Eugene, Oreg.; 
Uel W. Lamkin, 3 Elm St., Maryville, 
Mo.; Josephine C. Preston, Burton 
(King County), Wash.; Agnes Samuel- 
son, 722 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 12; 
Henry Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., 
Bloomington, Ind.; George D. Strayer, 
28 Wiggins St., Princeton, N. ].; Willis 
A. Sutton, 930 Drewry St., N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charl O. Williams, 2700 
Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


The October Journal will carry “It’s 
A Date,” “NEA Publications,” and 
“New NEA Life Members.” 


JUST A TEACHER? 


Today, I was a nurse binding a 
hurt with the white bandage of 
compassion; 

A doctor healing a small, broken 
world; 

A surgeon suturing a friendship 
together. 


Today, I was an architect plan- 
ning a child’s future; 

A mason laying the foundation of 
truth; 

A builder using stones of knowl- 
edge. 


Today, I was an alchemist seek- 
ing gold in baser metals; 

A scientist answering endless whys; 

A philosopher pondering elusive 
truths. 


Today, I was an entertainer re- 
freshing young minds with 
laughter; 

A fisherman dangling learning as 
a bait; 

A pilot guiding ~outh away from 
ignorance. 


Today, I was a general campaign- 
ing against intolerance; 

A lawyer speaking out for brother- 
hood; 

A juror weighing right and wrong. 


Today, I was a philanthropist 
sharing the wealth of the past; 

A mother wholly giving love; 

A humble follower of God... 


Mine are such varied occupations. 
I am not “just a teacher.” 


—GERTRUDE. PATTERSON, assistant 
professor of education and second- 
grade supervisor of student teach- 
ing, Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth. 
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textbooks that budld 
LASTING KNOWLEDGE 


High School Grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES ~ 


continuous development of language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in modern and traditional literature 


PROSE AND POETRY ELECTIVE UNITS 


individually bound selections 


TODAY'S JOURNALISM 


practical text-workbook 


OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


fascinating general science text 
_— 


The L. W. Singer Company, Tne. &@ 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 





There’s greater teaching ease with 
American Seating’s No. 445 Desk 


Desk ee variable from 
27” 30”, seat height 
16” © 18”. 


ZACHERS find class- 


room instruction is 
easier with American 
Seating’s No. 445 Desk. 

Functional pylon con- 
struction provides am- 
ple student knee and 
leg room for maximum 
freedom and perform- 
ance. Thecradleformed, 
swivel seat, with deep- 
curved, self-adjusting 
lower back rail, pro- 
motes correct posture, 
insures comfort. This one desk accommodates grade 
7 through college. 

Generous 16” x 23” Amerex® plastic top affords 
writing ease and efficiency. Sturdy, die-formed steel 
base accommodates books, while preventing the 
accumulation of trash. 

American Seating furniture is preferred by teachers 


for student guidance, control, and teaching ease. 


AMERICAN \en : 
SEATING 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


LOCATION OF CAR 
OCCUPATION 


| Yeor] Moke} Model | Cyl. | Ext Engine No. Body Style | Con [Pur Dots 


1 Exciuding to and from work, is car used regulerly in business of 
| occupation? ... Distance to work .... 


Age 


a 
5 | Bite Se eee ee eae j 
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Pencils- © 


lik > 
children) 


are 
different 


7 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS +308, '%,” diameter of 
eoen .166 diameter of lead, black 
nish. 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 

LADDIE +304, "4," diameter of wood, 
-186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


| For sample kit and complete informa- | ; 
| tion on the Dixon School line, write: | 


Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division—EDN-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


VISUAL AIDS 


@ Stick-O-Mat 
Flannel Board 


@ Alphasets . 
setting 


@ Strip-Stick Board the 
visval- 


Write for Catalog Today! ae a 


Second St 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


AA re 
Viinneapo Minn 


A Junior- or Senior-High 
Teacher 


You can obtain the following ma- 
terials from NEA, or its units listed 
below, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Prices quoted, except 
where otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and are subject to discounts on 
quantity lots of the’ same item and 
issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. Cash must accompany 
orders of $1 or less. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Guide to Films in Economic Educa- 
tion. Descriptions and objective ap- 
praisals of current films and filmstrips 
useful in economic education, 1954. 
50p. $1. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

Guide to Films in Human Relations. 
1954. 96p. $1. DAVI. 

National Tape Recording Catalog 
and 1955 Supplement. Fourteen edu- 
cational organizations have selected 
their best tape programs and supplied 
appropriate catalog data. Information 
given on 34 series and 562 individual 
programs. Catalog, 32p. 50¢. Supple- 
ment, 28p. 25¢. DAVI. 


Business Education 


Business Education Forum. Monthly, 
Oct. thru May. Included in member- 
ship fee to United Business Education 
Assn. Single copies $1. UBEA. 

The Business Education Program in 
the Secondary School. Described in 
terms of housing, equipment, teaching 
aids, extraclass activities, coordinated 
work experience, 1949. 176p. $1. UBEA. 

Future Business Leaders of America. 
Handbook. Suggestions for organizing 
chapter of FBLA, projects, programs, 
and ceremonies. Rev. 1954. 100p. $1.50. 
UBEA. 

Students Typewriting Tests. Mate- 
rials included for both straight-copy 
and production tests for use with any 
textbook, semesters 1-4. Specimen tests 
(one copy of each test and manual), 
$1 per set; 30 copies of any one test 
and manual, $2.10. UBEA. 


Curriculum 


Preparation of Core Teachers for 
Secondary Schools. 1955. 104p. $1.25. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

What Shall the High Schools Teach? 
Yearbook. 1956. 230p. $3.75. ASCD. 


Exceptional Children 
The Education of Handicapped and 


NEW ART TEACHING 
Ideas and Methods 


When you teach arts 
and crafts you want new, 
stimulating, crisp ideas 
. . plus classroom tested 
methods . . to help make 
your teaching more cre- 
ative, livelier . . and 
easier, too. 


You get all this and more in the varied assort- 
ment a artcraft activities packed in the 10 big 
illustrated issues SCHOOL ARTS brings you from 
September to June. A typical issue carries articles 
from more than 17 successful artcraft teachers 
giving you ideas and methods on such art activi- 
ties as these: Drawing, Painting, Design, Simple 
Crafts, Mobiles, Murals, Group Planning, Evalu- 
ation, and many more. And what's more, each 
issue brings you extra help and ideas in the 9? 
feature departments and columns, written especial- 
ly for busy teachers. 


Fill in the coupon and get the new art ideas 
and methods . . ready to help you in the next 
10 issues of SCHOOL ARTS. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW—We'll gladly bill you later. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
869 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL 
ARTS for the next 10 issues. 


C Enclosed find $5.00 0D Send Bill 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, vitalize 
and enrich textbook teaching are listed in 
the New, 1956 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


@ Authoritative © Comprehensive ® 
Easy-to-use 


Available for $6.00 on'30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. NEJ Randolph, Wisconsin 


READING SKILLS at 14 THE COST 


WITH THE 


AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator $35 
Simple . . Effective . . Durable 


E toulnse 
Eye-Spon Traine’ AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. N69 Chicago 5 


ART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for free folder describing idea books to help make 
your ort srepems easier to teach and more stimulating. 
Complete information on these and other, popular art activ- 
ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 
PAPER SCULPTURE , MAKING MURALS. 

Write today for free folder—Arnt Teaching Ideas—describ- 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
© 869 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Gifted Pupils in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin, No. 207; January 1955. 232p. 
$1.50. Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Home Economics 


Homemaking Education for the 
Young Adolescent, DHE Topics #4, by 
Alberta D. Hill. Feb. 1956. 15p. 25¢. 
Dept. of Home Economics. 

Planning and Using Storage for 
Effective Teaching in Homemaking by 
Una Dowds Fowler. 1956. 15p. 50¢. 
DHE. 


Guidance 


Invitation to Teaching. Illustrated 
booklet of interest to senior high-school 
and junior-college students considering 
career choices. 1956. 17p. 10¢. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Your Future as a Teacher of Music 
in the Schools. Useful for guidance 
counselors. Reprint from Music Educa- 
tors Journal. 1954. 8p. 30¢. Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference. 


Mathematics 


Byroads of Algebra by Margaret 
Joseph. Discusses number puzzles, alge- 
braic acrobatics, and algebra to sim- 
plify arithmetic computations. 1955. 
16p. 40¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

How To Study Mathematics by 
Henry Swain. Practical suggestions for 
success in homework, classwork, tests, 
and the difficult areas of high-school 
mathematics. 1955. 32p. 50¢. NCTM. 

How To Use Films and Filmstrips 
in Mathematics Classes. 1956. 14p. 50¢. 
NCTM. 


Physical Fitness 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
Up-to-date information and program 
outlines for total fitness—physical, emo- 
tional, mental, and social—of our teen- 
age population. 1956. 150p. Cloth, 
$2.50. American Assn. for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation. 

Physical Education for High School 
Students. Textbook of sports, games, 
the dance, and recreational activities 
for secondary-school boys and _ girls. 
1955. 416p. Cloth, $3. AAHPER. 

Teachers Guide for Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students. 1955. 
64p. Paper, 50¢. AAHPER. 


School Administration 


Choosing Free Materials for Use in 
the Schools. Practical guide in the selec- 
tion of free or inexpensive materials. 
1955. 24p. 50¢. American Assn. of 
School Administrators. 

The Daily Schedule in Junior High 
Schools. Study of the Committee on 
Junior High-School Education to pro- 
vide nationwide data on administra- 
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tion of the daily time-schedule and pro- 
gram in junior high schools. 1956. 46p. 
50¢. NASSP. 

NASSP Spotlight. Four-page publica- 
tion issued five times a year. Spotlights 
professional activities of significance in 
junior and senior high schools thruout 
the country. Free to members. $1 per 
year to nonmembers. NASSP. 

Selected References to the Junior 
High School, 1950-56. Listing of signifi- 
cant literature relating to the three- 
year junior high school. 1956. Llp. 10¢. 
NASSP. 


School Public Relations 


It’s High Time. Guide for parents 
of high-school students. 1955. 40p. 50¢. 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 


Science 

If You Want To Do a Science 
Project. Helps students understand 
how scientists work. Includes tips for 
both students and teachers, 1955. 20p. 
Single copy, 50¢. Two or more copies 
to same address, 25¢ each. Natl. Science 
Teachers Assn. 

Science Teaching Today. Designed 
for use in upper elementary and junior 
high-school grades. Set of seven vol- 
umes. Titles: Experiments with Water, 
1950, 46p.; Experiments with Air, 1950, 
42p.; Experiences with Heat, 1951, 
39p.; Experiences with Fuels and Fire, 
1951, 30p.; Experiences with Magnet- 
ism and Electricity, 1951, 72p.; Expe- 
riences with Sound, 1951, 44p.; and 
Experiences with Light and Color, 
1951, 46p. $4.50, set; 75¢ each. NSTA. 

Let’s Take a Field Trip by Paul 
DeH. Hurd. No. | of the pamphlet 
series, Presents the whats, whys, whens, 
and hows of field trips. 1956. 12p. 25¢. 
NSTA. 


Social Studies 


Educating for American Citizenship. 
Seeks to equip youth with the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and enlightened skills 
and habits needed by the good citizen. 
Yearbook 1954. 615p. $5. AASA. 

Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community. Resource unit for second- 
ary-school teachers. 1951. 144p. $1. Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Social Studies in the Senior High 
School. Programs for grades 10, 11, and 
12. 1953. 108p. $2. NCSS. 

Social Studies for Young Adolescents. 
Programs for grades seven, eight, and 
nine. 1951. 87p. $1.50, NCSS. 


Speech 
The Speech Teacher. Quarterly pub- 
lication. Each issue $1.25. Year's sub- 
scription, $4.25 to members of Speech 
Assn, of America. Order from Artcraft 
Press, 10 Watson Place, Columbia, Mo. 


ie eae 2f pee oS See 4 
centennial-celebration committee. 


98 Von Cortlandt Perk 01, N.Y. 


LOOK HERE! 
FREE 


fer every wanted 
product at 


lowest 


wholesale 
prices! 


Here’s your opportunity to get 
famous name brand products for 
your school . . . for your gift shop, 
for Christmas gifts, incentive pro- 
grams or other needs. Send for 
Clark Wholesale Company’s 325- 
page 1957 catalog. It’s a depart- 
ment store of brand names in 
appliances, jewelry, sporting goods, 
toys, tools, giftwares, etc. All at 
the lowest wholesale prices and 
with prompt, reliable delivery to 
our door. The catalog is yours 
REE, absolutely no obligation. 
OUR GUARANTEE: Clark’s 58 
years of service to institutions is 
your assurance of finest quality and 
full satisfaction at prices that are 
guaranteed to be as low or lower 
for similar merchandise. 


Clark Wholesale Co., Dept. N 9 
303 West Monroe St. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

Send your Free 1957 catalog to: 


For A Finer 
Choir Year 


Choir robe illustrations, 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about gradu- 
ation caps and gowns, 
write for catalog A-121. 


PLAYGROUND, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS casiPment 
in complete line 


instructions included. 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


bene veer me EO . 





“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


_in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special School Edition as of September 1, 1955. Ten further volumes 
in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1956. 


Ernie Pyle 

Jim Bridger 

Jim Thorpe 

Mary Todd Lincoln 
Matthew Calbraith Perry 


<a 


Nathanael Greene 
Rachel Jackson 
Samuel Morse 
Tecumseh 
William Henry Harrison 


Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


‘“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, remedial 
or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


@ Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks—either for direct purchase or “on approvat, subject to 


return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Elementary-School Homework 


Ovr policy on homework in the 
elementary grades was developed 
by our faculty after a PTA panel 
discussion in which parents and 
teachers took a great interest. The 
feeling was virtually unanimous 
that homework is worthwhile in 
these grades when assigned under 
proper conditions. 

The policy states that the aims 
of homework are. to supplement 
and extend the school program and 
enrich out-of-school time; to rein- 
force classroom learnings and ex- 
periences; to supplement individ- 
ual interests, develop appreciations 
and skills, and strengthen hobbies; 
to help develop self-reliance in 
work-study skills and study habits. 

We set as approximate time 
limits for homework 10 to 15 min- 
utes a day thru the third grade; 20 
minutes a day for fourth and fifth 
grades; 30 minutes a day for sixth 
grade. We agreed that it might be 
necessary to modify assignments for 
individual children. 

Parents are not expected to help 
the child carry out an assignment 
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or to teach him any part of it. 
Their share is to arrange a quiet, 
comfortable place for the child to 
work, to help him schedule time 
for his homework, and to see that 
the assignmeni is completed. 

In giving homework, teachers 
keep the following cautions in 
mind: 

Homework must not be given or 
increased for disciplinary purposes. 

An assignment should be definite 
and, when completed, checked by 
the teacher. 

It should be within the ability 
of the children. 

It should not involve material 
for which the children have no 
readiness or conceptual back- 
ground. 

It should not require the use of 
books or materials unavailable in 
the average home. 

Homework should be assigned 
only when it serves.a purpose. 

It is suggested that no homework 
be given over weekends or holidays. 

—MURRAY KAUFMAN, ' principal, 
Cortelyou School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INEXPENSIVE 


General Citizenship Materials 


SINGLE copies of items listed below are 
free as long as the supply lasts. Order 
from NEA Citizenship Committee, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Approaches to Citizenship Education. 
Series of annotated bibliographies on 
teaching citizenship thru: Films, 1952, 8p.; 
The Student Council, 1952, 6p.; Commu- 
nity Service, 1953, 5p.; Classroom Proce- 
dures, 1953, 6p. 

Gateway to Citizenship. Contains sug- 
gestions, ideas, and materials to assist in- 
terested workers in emphasizing the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Rev. 1948. 256p. 

A Pocketful of Ideas. Packet contain- 
ing 14 suggested civic practices. Free to 
local associations. 1956. 

Default Is Ours. Encourages teachers 
to look at themselves as political citizens. 
1956. 10p. 

The Eighth National Conference on 
Citizenship. Proceedings, speeches, and 
reports. 1953. 48p. Reports of preceding 
conferences (except the sixth) are also 
available. 


CiTizeNsuip reprints (also available 
from NEA Citizenship Committee) : 

Can You Vote? Worksheet concerned 
with facts and figures about voting. NEA 
JournaL, 1953. 

Honest Elections. Part 1, “Voter Reg- 
istration.” Part II, “Election Day: Laws 
and Practices.” NEA JourNat, 1955. Leaf- 
lets, 2p. each. 

Opinions 26 and 32 as given by the 
NEA Ethics Committee on the rights and 
limitations of teachers’ participation in 
politics. 1955. Leaflet, 2p. 

Quick Quiz on Politics. A_ possible 
gauge of your political competency. NEA 
JourNAL, 1956. 2p. 

Orper publications below from ad- 
dresses given: 

Choosing the President of 
Account of the process. Rev. 1955. 49p. 
25¢. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, Inc., 461 4th Ave., New York 16. 

Paths to the New World: American 
Immigration—Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow. 1953. 46p. 35¢. Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B‘rith, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

Beliefs Into Action. A guide to political 


the U.S.A. 


| education and action. Rev. 1956. 14 p. 10¢. 
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Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C St., N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 

Taking Action in the Community. 
Practical help in the way of introductory 
material. 1955. 48p. 60¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Adult Education Assn. of the 
U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. 

U.S.A. at a Glance. Wall chart pro- 
viding useful information concerning 
American history and government. Por- 
trays life span and term of office of every 





U.S. president, with portrait of each. 
21” x 26”. $1. Publication Services, Inc., 
Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Naturalization Materials 


Listep below are materials for use by 
naturalization candidates and their teach- 
ers. The materials are issued free, under 
statutory limitation, to schools having 
naturalization candidates studying under 
their supervision. Many of the booklets 
are available in two or more editions 
(designated as Books 1, 2, 3), each cover- 
ing the same material but using increas- 
ingly complex vocabulary. Obtain from 
U. S. Dept. of Justice, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Those who are not eligible to receive 
these materials free may order them from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Quantity discounts. Make checks 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not.send stamps. 

Our Constitution and Government. Reg- 
ular edition, 398p. $1.50; simplified edi- 
tion, 222p. $1. Study guide to accompany 
the simplified edition for candidates who 
cannot attend public-school classes but 
who canread and understand English. 155p. 
75¢. Home-study course with suggestions 
for the person helping the student and 
final tests for the student. 34p. 25¢. Charts 
(in sets of 18) reproduced from the book. 
17” x 23”. Only one set to a class. $2.25. 

On the Way to Democracy. Books 1, 2, 
8, and teacher’s edition. 16p., 24p., 28p. 
and 24p. Each 15¢. 

Rights of the People. Books 1, 2, 3, and 
teacher’s edition. Explains importance of 
Bill of Rights. 16p. 15¢; 28p. 15¢; 31p. 20¢; 
28p. 15¢. 

The Business of Our Government. 
Books 1, 2, 3, and teacher's edition. 14p. 
15¢; 22p. 15¢; 29p. 20¢; 24p. 15¢. 

Laws for the Nation. Books 1, 2, 3, and 
teacher’s edition. Account of the two 
houses of Congress and what they do. 16p. 
15¢; 24p. 15¢; 32p. 20¢; 39p. 20¢. 

Our Constitution Lives and Grows. 
Books 1, 2, 3, and teacher's edition. 16p. 
15¢; 24p. 15¢; 31lp. 20¢; 33p. 20¢. 

The Day Family. Books | and 2. Begin- 
ning literacy readers. 30p. 15¢; 3lp. 20¢. 

The Gardners Become Citizens. Books 
1 and 2. More advanced than The Day 
Family set. 22p. 15¢; 33p. 20¢. 

Aids for Citizenship Teachers. Resource 
unit. 28p. 15¢. 

A Home Study Course in English and 
Government. Section I, English and Home 
and Community Life. For the student, 
112p. 40¢. Section II, English and National 
Government. For the student, 150p. 45¢. 
For the helper, 98p. 35¢. Section III, 
English and State Government. For the 
student, 134p. 45¢. For helper, 74p. 30¢. 

United States Immigration Laws. Infor- 
mation concerning problems met most fre- 
quently under provisions of immigration 
laws relating to entry of aliens. 26p. 15¢. 

United States Naturalization Require- 
ments. Furnishes information about the 
principal requirements of naturalization 
law and procedure. i4p. 10¢. 

Special Naturalization Benefits for Vet- 
erans [and] Wives and Husbands of Uni- 
ted States Citizens. 16p. 10¢. 
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Milk Service Simplified! 


The Vendo Automatic Milk 
Vender is solving milk handling 
problems in schools across 
America. It holds up to 237 
units; serves milk cold-refreshing 
(34°F.); sells, collects and makes 
change automatically. Milk con- 
sumption rises and at the same 
time teachers and administrators 
are freed from bothersome milk 
service details. 

After installing two Vendo Milk 
Venders a Midwestern high school 
reports an increase in milk con- 
sumption of 284%. 

A perfect “classmate” for the 
milk machine is the Vendo Ice 
Cream Vender. 


Learn more about the new look in 
school milk service — send for 
free copy of informative booklet. 


- 
| THE VENDO COMPANY 

| 7400 E. 12th S$t., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Please send me a free copy of “The New 
Look in School Milk Service.” 


J 


Seren eneen cena enews Dna 


be oe we we we ww owe eee 


FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


¢ Teachers from the public schools 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, sup- 
plied the items for this month’s 
“Here’s an Idea.” Bonnie Mae 
Smith, coordinator of instruction, 
compiled them. She was assisted by 
Opal Shea, of Central School... 


Map Magic 

To MAKE place-map study more 
interesting for my students, I pre- 
pared a big flannel map of Louis- 
iana and one of the United States. 
I outlined the rivers and state bor- 
ders with the embroidery attach- 
ment on my sewing machine. Sym- 
bols, pasted on flannel so they will 
stick to the map, are used by the 
children to locate cities, products, 
Indian tribes, and the like. 

—OPAL SHEA, eighth grade, Cen- 
tral School. 


First-Grade Newspaper 


Ovr first grade has its own “news- 
paper.” Every morning the young 
reporters bring in news clippings 
and weather maps from daily papers 
and current magazines. Each child 
tells his story and posts his clipping. 

As a news event is reported, we 
locate on a large map just where it 
happened. 

This activity has made the chil- 
dren increasingly interested in the 
history and geography of our na- 
tion and of foreign countries. 

—ELEANOR WEDEMEYER, first grade, 
Fourth Ward School. 


Monthly Booklists 


Each month our library club pre- 
pares a booklist which is given to 
all students in the school. It calls 
attention to different types © of 
books, makes special mention of 
new books on our shelves, and pro- 
vides good publicity for the library. 

—RUTH REEDY, librarian, Lake 
Charles High School. 


Wallpaper Wiles 


I use the back side of pages from 
large discarded wallpaper sample 
books for easel art—painting and 
chalking. The texture of the paper 


(Continued on page 390) 





HERE'S A PROVEN 
MONEY MAKING 
IDEA! 


Every home a prospect for 
longer-burning, premium light 
bulbs. Populor sizes in easy- 
to-sell 6 bulb Ready-Packs. 

At least $6.00 profit per 
case. Write today for details. 


Ready Jell Mfg. Co., 391d Third Avenue 
North Troy, New York. 


ctt FREE cory 
o_O" 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
for CHURCH and SCHOOL 


Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Administrative records 
Guidance records 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 


Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 


YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Is it costing too much? 
We ccn print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt. 


Arthur G. Halldin, Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 


NEW BOOK MURALS 
for Schools 


By Arne W. Randall 


A here’s how book for 
making murals in the class- 
room. 


This book of ideas, methods 
and uses of material in mural 
making will be especially help- 
ful to classroom and art teach- 
ers. It gives you suggestions 
for many and varied mural 

themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 

how to use tempera, crayon, chalk, yarn, metal, 
wire, mosaics, paper and other materials; helpful 
hints on care and distribution of materials in large 
classes; ideas on planning a mural activity; sug- 
gestions for integrating mural making; and help 
in evaluating the completed mural. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

@ Emphasis is on prac- @ Many photographs of 
tical classroom use- school murals plus 
fulness, simplicity helpful drawings by 
and creativity. the author. 

@ Gives methods for 
using a wide variety 
of media in class- the whole class par- 
room mural activities. ticipating. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 5 
SECTIONS . . . 112 PAGES. We'll gladly send on 
10 days approval. 


Order copies today. Price $5.95 postpaid 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 

869 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send copies of MURALS FOR 
SCHOOLS at $5.95 each, postpaid. 

[) Payment is enclosed. OD Please send bill. 


@ Tells how to plan and 
execute a mural with 


is just right, and the children over- 
look the few words printed there. 

I also use one of the sample books 
for the phonics program. Under the 
letters or sounds which I print on 
the back of the sheets, the children 
paste identifying pictures. 

The “pretty paper” is utilized for 
many art activities, such as making 
booklets, folders, and gifts for 
Mother and Dad. 

—SALLIE KATE SHADDOCK, first 
grade, Central School. 


Basic Business of Travel 


For the unit on travel in our gen- 
eral-business course, each student 
plans two trips as an assignment. 
First he selects a means of trans- 
portation and makes a report of its 
history. Travel folders from local 
agencies and films, if he can obtain 
them, accompany his report. 

Then the student works out all 
the details for a short trip and a 
long one. For each trip he indicates 
the reason for his choice of plane, 
train, car, or ship; the total cost; 
and even advice about courtesy 
and tipping. Several students have 
planned their families’ vacations in 
the process of working on this 
travel unit. 

—TEssiE DUFF, Lake Charles High 
School. 


Display Ideas 


PicturEs too big for mounting 
will stay in good condition much 
longer if reinforced on the back 
with adhesive wrapping tape. Put 
the tape along all four edges and 
diagonally from corner to corner. 

Finding enough room to display 
the work of all the children is a 
problem for many teachers. We hit 
on the idea of hanging our exhibits 
with plastic clothespins on colored 
cord strung at eye level along the 
sides and back of the room. 

—MARION COOK, third grade, Sec- 
ond Ward School. 


Book Cart 


A BASIC reader is used by all six 
of the seventh grades in our school. 
Instead of buying a copy for each 
child, we built a book cart which 
holds a set of readers and diction- 
aries. The cart is rolled into a room 
whenever the readers or other ma- 
terials are rieeded. 

—FRANCES WILLARD, seventh grade, 
Central School. 





Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


Here’s a New 
Technique for 
teaching which 
should interest 
educators. It 
comes from 
Irving Rosen- 
blum, Principa 
of Public School 
No. 4, New 
York. He calls 


Text- 

use 

lesson material is recordedon magnetic tape 
to be heard by entire classes. Mr. Rosenblum 
recommends the method because it gives 
the pupil-participants ‘‘an unforgettable 
experience in planning, writing, dramatiz- 
ing, recording and solving (problems).” 
LET’S SEE HOW Mr. Rosenblum’s 
**TalkingTextbooks’’ work. In business 
law or civics, for example, one or two- 


minute dramas based on case problems 
are written by teachers and students. 
Each situation involves a difference 
of opinion to be discussed by several 
pupils—and ends with a problem to 
be presented for solution to the entire 
class. To arouse interest and sustain 
attention, background music and 
sound effects can be written into the 
scripts. — 
Sounds Can Be‘“‘Manu- —- I - 
f arn “nl in your school’s - 
recording rooms (or per- aon 
haps a local radio station iis 
will let you borrow sound 
effects records for recording on tape). Stu- 
dents can furnish background music, edit 
and splice tapes. It’s not hard to produce 
several “Talking Textbooks” in just a 
short time. And the value of them is 
great — for teachers and students alike. 
NO INTERRUPTIONS NECESSARY 
now when you’re recording your glee 
club, assembly speeches or broadcast 
concerts. Thanks to new ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190, 
you can now tape record even lengthy 
programs without 
break for reel change- 
over. With 50% more 
tape wound on each 
reel, new 190 Tape 
gives you one and a 
half times as much 
recording time as 
standard tapes, plus strength to spare. 
Ask to hear a demonstration soon! 
Like To Know how magnetic tape can 
help you in your work? Why not drop a 
line to me? I'll be happy to answer your 
questions if I can. My address—Educa- 
tional Director, Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., Dept. EJ-96. 
The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape 
made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
©3M Co.. 1956 
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FREE If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 


let us help you gain the recogni- 
Booklet on tion you deserve. We ‘will ob. 
Publishing 


~. your BOOK—we will _ 
sign, print, promote, adver- 
Your Book 


tise and sell it! Low subsidies, 
—_ royalties. 
FREE BOOKLET, DEPT. NE9 


COMET | PRESS B BOOKS, 200 VARICK ST.. N. Y. 36 


TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In ot. Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — wé can help you. Send for our a 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book” 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-61 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


NOW! 
YOU CAN 


Bind and Preserve 


YOUR 
NEA Journal 


Handy Reference — 
For Desk and Shelf 
Note These Features: 


Especially Designed For NEA 
Journal 


Durable, Green Leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


Simple, foolproof, Metal Locking 
Device 


Permanent Record 


Single Copies Easily Slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


Holds One Year's Issues 
Opens Flat 
IDEAL FOR GIFTS! 


Only $3.00 each 
(Two for $5.00) 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send NEA Journal 
binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00). 
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Cash and Carry 


Tue kindergarten teacher had 
been struggling with the top hook 
on a child’s new raincoat for nearly 
five minutes. Finally, in exaspera- 
tion, she asked, “Did your mother 
hook the coat for you this morn- 
ing?” 

“Oh, no,” said the child indig- 
nantly. “She bought it at Penney’s!”’ 

—KEMPTON J. COADY, JR., princi- 
pal, Brown School, Natick, Mass. 


Exclusive 


The music teacher was preparing 
a class of first-graders for a song 
about Peter Rabbit. Placing her 
hands at either side of her head to 
simulate long ears, she asked enthu- 
siastically: “What do rabbits have 
that no other animals have?” 

“Little rabbits,” said a child. 

—BETTY BARRIGER, Brookport 


(Ill.) School. 


Next Stop: Venice 


One of my sixth-graders ended 
his short essay on “My Plans for 
Going to the Moon” with this: 

“After going to the moon, my big 
ambition is to travel a lot.” 

—FERNE V. WILSON, Waynesburg, 
Pa. 


Too Bad 


“Infinitives!” I said to the stu- 
dents in the first row. They took up 
the challenge and, quickly, one after 
the other, blurted: “To sing! To 
dance! To play! To run! To hide! 
Tomorrow!” 

—MARTIN  BUCCO, 
Mex.) High School. 


Raton (N. 


—— 


== 
KINvERGarten Reais veer “ON 
rooay/ 


“My name is Don’t Eddie!” 


WOW... EVERY CLASSROOM CAN ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 
INSTRUMENTAL ACCOMPANIMENT FOR SINGING... 


Easily Played by Either the 
Teacher or Pupils on the New 


GOLDEN AUTOHARP* 


improved model of instrument giving great 
satisfaction in many thousands of classrooms and 
widely endorsed by music educators. All teachers, 
and most pupils from fourth —_ up can quickly 
learn to play its ready-made, push-button chords. 
Fascinating, motivating appeal to children, will en- 
rich their experience and knowledge at every level 
of the elementary music program. 


DESCRIPTION: 
@ 22” long, 12” wide, 142” 
dee 


Pp 

@ Weighs approximately 6 
pounds 

@ % piano-type strings with 
a range of 3 chromatic 
octaves 

@ 12 chord bars which pro- 
duce 8 chords related to 
Key of C, 8 to Key of F, 
6 to Key of G—and the 
three major chords in Keys 
of A and D minor 
Hard maple frame in gold 
finish and black trim. Care- 
fully selected sounding board 


SPECIAL LOW PREPAID PRICES TO SCHOOLS 
Golden Autoharp and Accessories 
“Teacher's Guide” by Lorrain Watters. . 


“Golden Harmonies” book with 178 songs 
chorded for Autoharp by Sigmund Spaeth 1.10 


Revolutionary new class set of 36 card- 

board ‘Practice Autoharps”’ for ee 

playing by all pupils at their desks.. 3.95 
COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFITS 

No. 73G0 includes ALL above materials. 29.25 

No. 73G0C also includes Carrying Case. 34.95 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Return materials at 
our expense if unsatisfactory after 15 days’ trial. 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 


Dept. 55 = 31st St. Des Moines 12, Ia. 
Trade Mark Registered 


END “MODELING CLAY 
MESS” WITH... 


T 3 AN new 
mi ompound 
made ESPECIALLY 


CHILDREN! 


Ask Y our School 
LE. Jobber! 


ncinna 


Hardwood kits, softwood kits, mineral kits, 
i wool, flax, hay, fruits, nuts, agates, 
wood, cross section tree, sea shells, 
fossils, fraction boards, triangles, rectangles, 
geometric solids, counters, toy communities, 
and kindergarten toys. Also articles made to 
your specifications. 
Free price lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 


%& SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


agg 


nese Books, Games, Gift Ite x 
era! $1.00 Boxes ON ‘APPROVAL. 


2801 Locust, Dept. gi3#-t St. Louis 3, 
391 





| pra are less likely to be critical 
of the officer of the law who speaks 
of the police than of the teacher who 
refers to the libary. 

Nobody complains to the railroad 
company when the conductor says 
Deetroit. A businessman succeeds in 
spite of calling his stenographer a 
secatary. A doctor's diagnosis is ac- 
cepted, tho a fastidious patient's stum- 
mick may turn at his pronunciation. 
Yet, by contrast, a teacher who says 
imsurance lowers his prestige. 

And who can say that this double 
standard is unfair? After all, police- 
men, conductors, and others are not 
daily setting an example for a class- 
room of children. 


Have your students ever heard you 
promise to crect papers by tomorra? 
Inquire wy one part of the lesson 
excaped their attention? Ask for a 
map of Illinois? Insist that the entire 
chapter, not jist 10 pages, be read? 
Rhapsodize over fine literatoor, par- 
ticuly the pomes? 

Can you read aloud the following 
words without hesitation: aggrandize- 
ment, amphitheater, diphtheria, ex- 
periment, formidable, hospitable, in- 
congruous, insane, Monroe, program, 
subpoena, subtle, superfluous, theater, 
vice versa? (Two of us on the Jour- 
NAL staff slipped up on aggrandize- 
ment; one, On program.) 


We've learned a number of things 


since preparation of this month's 
“Notebook” started. Several of us 
were under the impression that the 
first pronunciation indicated after a 
word in the dictionary is the correct 
one, the second being just barely ac- 
ceptable. Therefore, we felt a bit 
supercilious toward those who say re- 
search, abdomen, tuberculosis, adver- 
tisement, indisputable, applicable, 
harass, and address. 

Our neat, snobbish little world was 
upset when we discovered this para- 
gtaph in the new office dictionary: 

“When two or more pronunciations 
are recorded, the general rule has been 
to place first the one that has been se- 
lected as preferable. Each form en- 
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tered, however, has the support of 
good usage, and in some cases this 
usage is nearly or quite equally di- 
vided.” 

Language lives and grows. The dic- 
tionary records the best usage of the 
time when it is compiled. Accents 
shift with use, and perhaps the day 
may come when, say, indispztable 
will move up to first place. 


Tue whole subject is a fascinating 
field for speculation. For example, 
does an English teacher encourage his 
students to choose first pronunciations ? 
Or does he blithely say, “Take your 
pick; either one is fine’’? 

What about regional differences? 
Tomayto, ant (aunt), eether may 
be the preferred forms in my part of 
the country; tomabto, ont, eyether, 
in yours. 

And foreign words? Your pro- 
nunciation of alasa mater may depend 
upon your acquaintance with Latin; 
of valet, upon your knowledge of 
French; of adios, upon whether you're 
a Spanish major. 

The situation might be summed up 
by paraphrasing the old couplet: 

If white is right and black is bad, 

Then many pronunciations are gray 

or plaid. 

However, we can safely say that even 
tho yesterday’s second choice on bou- 
quet (or detail or data or ideology) 
may perhaps be tomorrow's preferred 
form, there are many slovenly speech 
habits such as winda, acrost, and ast 
(for asked) that will not soon be sanc- 
tioned by the dictionary or by careful 
teachers. 


Tue idiosyncrasies of the English 
language are pointed up by two poems 
published in state education associa- 


Quote and Requote 


A prejudice is a vagrant opinion with- 
out visible means of support. 
—AMBROSE BIERCE 


I cannot give you the formula for suc- 

cess, but I can give you the formula 

for failure: Try to please everybody. 
—HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 


When your work speaks for itself, don’t 
interrupt. 


—HENRY J. KAISER 


Don’t despair of a student if he has 
one clear idea. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


tion journals last year. The first was 
quoted in the CTA Journal: 


When the English tongue we speak, 

Why is “break” not rimed with “freak” ? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard” ; 
“Cord” is different from “word”; ... 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and lose’ ; 
And think of “goose’’ and yet of “choose.” 
Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb” ; 
“Doll” and “roll” and “home” and “some,” 
And since “pay” is rimed with “say,” 

Why not “paid” with “said” I pray? ... 
Wherefore “done” but “gone” and “lone”? 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sound and letters disagree. 


The second, by Isabel Smythe, ap- 
peared in Illinois Education: 


This year—I firmly made a vow— 
I’m going to learn to spell. 

I’ve studied phonics very hard. 
Results will surely tell. ... 


“I thought I heard a distant cough 
But when I listened, it shut ough.” 
Oh, dear, I think my spelling’s aw. 
I guess I meant 1 heard a coff. 


"To bake a pizza—take some dough 
And let it rise, but very slough.” 
That doesn’t look just right, I noe. 
I guess on that 1 stubbed my tow. 


"My father says down in the slough 
The very largest soybeans grough.” 
Perhaps he means "The obvious cloo 
To better crops, is soil that’s nue.” 


“Cheap meat is often very tough, 
We seldom like to eat the stough.” 
I’m all confused—this spelling’s ruff. 
I guess I’ve studied long enuph. 


WHILE we're on the subject of the 
vagaries of our language, consider this 
statement by J. Donald Adams in the 
New York Times Book Review: 

“Take ‘fix,” for example, a word 
whose many-faced character caused 
Mark Twain to wonder haw anybody 
not born to its use could master Eng- 
lish. You can fix the refrigerator; you 
can keep your eyes or your attention 
on something; you can fix the price 
of something else; you can prepare a 
meal or a drink; you can influence the 
result of a game... .” 

And—if you are so inclined—you 
can fix September as the month for 
dropping careless speech habits. Po- 
licemen and conductors may wait un- 
til January to make New Year's reso- 
lutions; but for teachers (and edi- 
tors!) September brings new begin- 
nings. Now is the time for New School 
Year's resolutions. 


Avilénod Finn 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 


Waren THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 


Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 


Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 


When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure, 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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ei “Thos this about Coke ... 
GEG Ly “You trust its quality * 
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In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 

red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 


“COKE” IG A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








